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To THe: 4 
EARL of BUTE, 
Knight of the moſt Noble Order 


of the Garter , &c. &c. F | 


My Lokp, 


[| Preſume to preſent to your oddly 


a compleat edition of the Worksof O 
fian, They have already been honour- 


ed with your approbation , and have 


been received with applauſe by menof 
- taſte throughout Europe. Thisaddreſs 
therefore is not an endeavour to fecure 
the continuance of the public favout 


through the ſanction of yout name. 


Little ſolicitous myſelf about the re- 


putation of an author, I permit, witn 
no concern, the Old Bard to take his 
chance with the world: It proceeds, 


my Lord, from another cauſe; the 


ambition of being hereafter known 


to have met with your fayour and pro- 
| 2 a3: *£ 1 a. lij 
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"DEDICATION. 


tection in the execution of this work; 


an honour which will be envied me , 
perhaps, more ſome time henee than 
at preſent. I throw no reflexions on 

this age, bur there is a great debt of 
fame owing to the EARL of Bork, 


which hereafter will be amply paid: 


there isalſo ſome share of reputation 
with-held from Offian,which leſs pre- 
judiced times may beſtow. This fimila- 


city between the. Stateſman and the 


Poet gives propriety to this dedica- 


tion; though your Lordship's ayowed 


patronage of literature requires no ad- 
ventitious aid to direct to you the 
addreſſes of authors. It is with pleaſure 
I embrace this opportunity of teſtify- 
ing in public wich what perfect attach- 


ment, : 


| A 
my Lord, 
your Lordship's moſt humble , 


© moſt obliged, 
and moſt obedientſervant , 


JAMES MACPHERON 
, 
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nations afford more pleaſure than 
any real advantage to mankind. The 


on probabilities and a few facts; but 


A DISSERTATION 


co NCERNIN G T HE 


ANTIQUITY, &c. of the POEMS 
r 
OSSIAN the Son of FINGAL; 


Inqums into the antiquities of 


ingenious may form ſyſtems of hiſtaty | 


at a great diſtance of time, their 
accounts muſt be vague and uncer- 
tain. The infancy of ſtates and king - 
doms is as deſtitute of great events, 
as of the means of tranſmitting them 
ro poſterity. The artsof polished life, 
by which alone facts can be pre | 
ſerved. with certainty , are the pro- 
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11 A DISSERTAFTON. 
duction of a well-formed community. | 
15 f it then hiſtorians begin to vrite, 
and public tranſactions to be wonhy 
remembrance. The actions of former 
times are left in obſcutity, or magni· 
hed by uncertain: traditions. Hence 
it is that we find ſo much ef the 
marvellous in the origin of every na- 
tion ; poſterity being always ready | 
to believe any thing, however fa- 
Lahn, that reflects honour on theic 
anceſtors. The Greeks and Romans 
| were remarkable for this weakneſs | 


They ſwallowed the molt abfurd fables 
concerning the high antiquities of 
their reſpective nations. Good hiſto» 
rians, however, roſe very early 


amongſt them, and nn. 


& DISSERTATION. iij 
laftce , their great actions to poſte= 
rity. It is to them that they owe that 
unrivalled fame they now enjoy, 


while the great actions of other na- 
tions are involved in fables, or loſt 
in obſcurity. The Celtic nations af-- 
ford a ſtriking inſtance of this Kind. 
They, chough once the maſters of 
Europe from the mouth of the river 
Oby (1), in Ruſſia, to Cape Finiſ- 
terte, the weſtern point of Gallidia 
in Spain , are very little mentioned 
in hiſtory. They truſted their fame 
to tradition and the ſongs of their 
bards, which, by the viciſſitude of 
human affairs „ are long ſince loſt- 
Their ancient . is the wg 
(1) Plin. l. G. 1 22 
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i A'DISSERTATION, 
monument that remains of them; and 
the traces of it being found in places 
fo widely diſtant' from each other , 
ſerves only to she the extent of their 
ancient power, but throws very little 
light on their hiſtory. 

Of all the Celtic nations, that 
which poſſeſſed old Gaul is the moſt 
renowned; not perhaps on account 
of worth ſuperior to the reft , but 
for their wars with a people who had 
hiſtorians to tranſmit the fame of 
their enemies, as well as their own, 
to poſterity. Britain was firſt peopled 
by them, according to the teſtimo- 
ny of the beſt authors (1); its fitua- 
tion in reſpect to Gaul makes the opi- 
() Cæſar. I. 5. Tac. Agric. I. 2. C26 
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A DISSERTATION. v 
nion probable; but what puts itbeyond 
all diſpute, is that the ſame cuſtoms 
and language prevailed among the 
inhabitants of both in the days of 
Julius Cæſar (2) sten 

The colony fie Gat il poſſeſſed 
Se. ficſt , of chat part of 
Britain which was next to their own 
| country; and ſpreading northward 


by degrees, as they increaſed in num- 
bers, peopled the whole iſland. Some 
adventurers paſſing over from choſe 
parts of Britain that are within ſight 
of Ireland, were the founders of the 
Erish nation: which is a more pro- 
Ml.ileſſan and Gallician colonies Dio - 


Pomp Mel. Tacitus, () Cafars 
| e 8 1 
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vj A DISSERTATION. 
dorus Siculus(1)mentionsitasathing. 
5 well known in his time, that the in- 
: | habirants of Ireland were originally 
; Britons; and his teſtimony is unqueſ- 
tionable „when we conſider that, for 
many ages, the language and cuſtoms 
of both nations were the ſame: 
Tacitus was of opinion that the an- 
cient Caledonians were of German 
extract. By the language and cuſtoms - 
which always prevailed in-the North 
of Scotland, and which are undoubt - 
edly Celtic, one would: be tempted 
to differ in opinion from that cele- 
» brated- writer. The Germans proper- 
ly ſo called, were not the ſame with 
the ancient Celtæ. The manners and 
1 Diod. Sic. J. „. 


& DISSERTATION: | vi 
cuſtoms of the two nations were 
ſemilar; but cheir language dif- 
ferent. The Germans (1) are the 
genuine deſcendants of the an- 


cient Daz, afterwards well known 
by the name of Daci, and paſſed ori- 
ginally into - Europe by the way of 


the northern countries, and ſettled. 
beyond the Danube, towards the vaſt 
regions of Tranſilvania, Wallachiag 
and Moldavia; and from thence adi 
vanced by degrees into Germany. The 
Celtæ (1), it is certain , ſent many 
colonies into that country: , all of ' 
whom retained: their own- laws; lan- 
guage, and cuſtoms; 5 and-itisof them 


if any colonies came- from Germany, 
. (2) Strabo, & Feb rent Th 
G al., 6 Lin ru. de mor Germ 


viij A DISSERTATION, 
Eno Scotland , that the ancient . 
donians were deſcended. 

- | Bur whether the Caledonians were 
a — of the Celtic Germans , or 
the ſame with the Gauls that firſt 
poſſeſſed themſelves of Britain, is 2 
matter of no moment at this ditan- | 
te of time. Whatever their origin 
Was , we find them very numerous 
in the time of Julius Agricola, which 
s a pteſumption that they were long 
before ſettled in the country. The 
form of their government was a mix- 
dure of ariſtocracy and monarchy, as 
it was in all the countries where the 
Druids bore: the chief ſway, This 
order of men ſeems to have been 
formed on the ſame fyſtem with the 


A DISSERTATION.. is 
Dacyli Idæi and Curetes of the an- 
cients, Their pretended intercourſe 
with heaven ; their magic and divi- 
nation were the ſame. The knowledge 
of the | Druids in natural cauſes ; 
and the properties of certain things, 
the fruit of the experiments of ages: 
gained them a mighty reputation 
among the people. The eſteem of 
the populace ſoon increaſed into a 
veneration for the order; which 2 
cunning and ambitious tribe of men 
took care to improve „ to ſuch a 
degree, that they, in a manner, 
engroſſed the management of civil, 
as well as religious, matters. It is 
generally allowed that they did not 

abuſe this mand power ;the 
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W DISSERTATI ON: 


_ Hawk their character of ſan&iry* 


was ſo eſſential to their influence; 
that they never broke out into vio- 
lence or oppreſſion. The chiefs were: 
allo wech to execute the laws, but the 


legiſlative power was entirely in the 


hands of the Druids (1). It was by 
their authority that the tribes were 
united, in times of the greateſt dan- 
ger, under one head. This rempora- ; 
2 king, or Vergobretus (2), was 
choſen by them, and generally laid 


down his office at the end of the war. 


Theſe prieſts. enjoyed long this ex- 
traordinary privilege among the Cel- 
tic nations who lay beyond the pale of 


the Roman empire. It was in che ; 
(11 Cæſ. 1.6 | 
(a) Fer· gubreth „the man to judge. 


A' DISSERTATION. of 


beginning of the ſecond century that 
rheir power among the Caledonians 
begun to decline. The poems that ce- 


lebrate Trathal and Cormac, anceſtors 


to Fingal, are full of particulars con- 
cerning the fall of the Druids » which 
account for the total ſilence concern» 
ing their religion in the poems that 
are now given to the public. 

The continual wars of the Cale 
donians againſt the Romans hindered 
the nobility. from initiating them- 


ſelves, as the.cuſtom formerly was, 


into the order of the Druids. The 
precepts of their religion were con- 
fined to a few , and were not much 
attended to by a people inured to 
war. The Vergobretus, or chief ma- 
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„i A DISSERTATION, | 
giſtrate 2 was choſen without the con- 


currence of the hierarchy, or conti- 


nued in his office againſt their will. 


Continual power ſtrengthened his in- 


tereſt among the tribes, and enabled 


him to ſend down , as hereditary to 
his poſterity , the office he had only 


received himſelf by election. 
On occaſion of a new war againſt 


the King of the World, as the poems 


empharically call the Roman empe- 
tor, the Druids , to vindicate the 
honour of the order, began to re- 
fame their ancient privilege of chuſ- 
ing the Vergobretus. Garmal , the 
fon of Tarno being deputed by them, 
came to the grandfather of the cele- 
brated Fingal , who was then Ver- 


— 


A DISSERTATION. ij. 


gobretus, and commanded him, in 
the name of the whole order, to lay 

down his office. Upon his refuſal , a 
| civil war commenced |, which ſoon 


ended in almoſt the total extinction | 


of the religious order of the Druids. 


A few that remained, retired to 


the dark receſſes of their groves , 
and the caves they had formerly 
uſed for their meditations. It is then 
we find them in the circle of tones, 
and unheeded by the world. A total 
diſregard for the order, and utter 
abhorrence of the Druidical rires en- 
ſued. Under this cloud of public hate, 
all that had any knowledge of rhe 


religion of the Druids became ex- 
tinct, and the nation fell into the 
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iv A DISSERTATION. 
laſt degtee of i n of their rites 
and ceremonies. 

It is no matter of wonder then, 
chat Fingal and his ſon Oſſian make 
ſo little, if any, mention of the 
Druids , who were the declared ene- 


mies to their ſucceſſion in the ſu- 
pteme magiſtracy. It is a ſingular caſo, 
it muſt be allowed, that there are 
no traces of religion in the poems 
aſcribed to Oſſian; as the poe- 
tical compoſitions of other nations 
"are ſo cloſely connected with their 
mythology. It is hard to account for 
it to thoſe who are not made ac- 
quainted with the manner of the old 
Scortigh bards. That race of men 
carried their notions of martial ho- + 


A DISSERTATION. xv 
nour to an extravagant pitch, Any aid | 
given their heroes in battle; was 
thought derogate from their fame; 
and the bacds immediately transfetred 


the glory of the action to tum — 55 


had given that aid. 


Had Offian brought down Gods; IJ 


as often as Homer hath done, to 
aſſiſt his heroes, this poem had not 
conſiſted of eulogiums on his friends; 
but of hymns to theſe ſuperior beings. 
To this day , thoſe that write in the 


Galic language ſeldom mention re- 


ligion in their profane poetry; and 


when they profeſſedly write of reli- 
gion, they never interlard with their 


compoſitions ; the actions of theiis 


heroes. This cuſtom alone £ even 


* A DISSERTATION. 
though the religion of the Druids had 
wor been previouſly extinguizhed , 
may, in ſome meaſure , account for 
Offian's Glence concerning the reli- 
gion of his own times. | 

To ſay , that a nation is void of 
all religion, is the ſame thing as 
to ſay , that it does not conſiſt of 
people endued with reaſon. The tra- 
_ _ ditions of their fathers , and theic 
own obſervations on the works of 
nature, together with that ſuperſti- 
tion which is inherent in the human 
frame, have, in all ages, raiſed in + 
the minds of men ſome idea of 
a ſuperior being.—Hence it is, that 
in the darkeſt times, and amongſt 
the moſt barbarous nations, the very 


A DISSERTATION. g 
populace chemſelves had ſome faint 
notion, at leaſt, of a divinity. It 
would be doing injuſtice to Oſſian, 
who, upon no occaſion, shews 2 
narrow mind, to think, that he had 
not opened his conceptions to that 
primitive and greateſt of all truths, 
But let Ofſian's religion be what it 
vill, it is certain he had no know. 
ledge of Chriſtianity , as there is 
not the leaſt alluſion to it, or any of 
its rites, in his poems; which ab- 
ſolutely fixes him to an æra ptiot to 
the introduction of that religion, The 


the year 303 , is the moſt proy 
bable time in which the firſt dawny 
ing of Chriſtianity in the north of 


| perſecution begun by Diocletian , in 
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xvij A DISSERTATION. _ 
Britain, can be fixed. The humane 
and mild character of | Conſtantius 
Chlorus, who commanded then in 
Britain, induced the perſecuted 
Chriſtians to take refuge under him. 
Some of them, through a zeal to 
propagate their tenets, or through 
fear, went beyond rhe pale of the 
Roman empire, and ſettled among 
che Caledonians, who were the more 
ready to hearken to their doctrines, 
as the religion of the Druids had been 
exploded fo long before. 
T heſemiſſionaries, „either through 
choice, ot to give more weigbt to 
the doctrine bey advanced, took 
polleſſion of the cell and-groves of 
thee Druids /; ; and it was from this 


retired 


A DISSERTATION. xx; 
retired life they had the name of 
Culdees (1), which , in the language 
of the country, ſignified ſequeſtered" 
perſons. It was with one of the Culdees 
that Oſſian, in his extreme old age, 


is ſaid to have diſputed concerning 
the Chriſtian religion, This diſpute 
is till extant , and is couched in 
verſe , according to the cuſtom of. 
the times. The extreme ignorance. 
on the part of Oſſian, of the Chriſt - 
ian tenets, shews that religion 
had only been lately introduced, as at 
it is not eaſy to conceive, how one of. | 
the firſt rank could be totally unac- 
quainted with a religion that had 


been known for any time in the 


N 
(1) cul lich. 1 
Yor. I. b = 


xx A'DISSERTATION, 
country. The diſpute bears the ge- 
nuine marks of antiquity. The ob- 
ſiolete phraſes and expreſſions pecu- 
Har to the times, prove it to be no 
forgery. If Oſſian then lived at the 
introduction of Chriſtianity , as by 
all appearance he did, his epoch will 
be the latter end of the third, and be- 
ginning of che fourth century. What 
puts this point beyond diſpute, is 
the alluſion in his poems to * hiſto- 
ry of the times. 

The exploirs of Fingal againſt Ca- 
racul (i), the ſon of the K ing of the 
Forld , ate among the firſt' brave 
| (1) CaraChuil , rerrible eye. CaracShea!la, 
eerrible look. Caracchallamh a ſore of upper 
garment, | 


* \ 


A-DISSERFT ATION. xx} 
actions of his youth. A complete 
poem, which relates to this ſubſect, 
is printed in this collection. 

In the year 210 the Emperor Seves 
rus, after returning from his expedi- 
tions againſt the Caledonians, at 
Vork fell into the tedicus illneſz 
of which he afterwards died. The Ca- 
ledonians and Maiate , reſuming 
courage from his indiſpoſition, took 
arms in order to recover the poſfeſ- 
ſions they had loſt. The enraged Em · 
peror commanded his army to march 
into their country, and to deſtroy it 
with fire and ſword. His orders 
were bur ill executed; fot his ſon; 
Catacalla, was at the head of the 
army, and his * entire 

1 
93 


aj A DISSERTATION: 

ly raken up with the hopes of his fas 
ther's death, and with ſchemes to ſup- 
| plant his brother Geta.— Ile ſcarce- 


ly had entered the enemy's country, 


when news was brought him that Se- 
verus was dead. —A ſudden peace is 
patched up with the Caledonians, and, 
as it appears from Dion Caſſius „the 
country they had loſt to Severus was 
reſtored to them. T 
The Caracul of Fingal is no other 
than Caracalla,who, as the ſon of Se- 
verus, the Emperor of Rome , whoſe 
dominions were extended almoſt over 
the known world, was not withour 
reaſon called in the poems of Offian; 
che Son of the King of the World. The 
| ſpace of time between 211, the year 
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A DISSERTATION; 220 
Severus died, and the beginning of the 


fourth century, is not ſo great, but 


Oſſian the ſon of Fingal, might have 


ſeen the: Chriſtians whom. the perſe- 
cution under Diocletian had driven 
beyond the pale of the Roman empire. 
Oſlan, in one of his many lamen- 
tations on the death of his beloved 
fon Oſcar, mentions among his great 
actions, a battle which he fought 
againſt Caros , King of ships , on che 


banks of the winding Carun (i). It is 


more than probable, that the Caros 
mentioned here, is the ſame with the 
noted uſurper Carauſius, who aſſum- 
ed the purple in the year 287, and 
ſeizing on Britain defeated the Em- 


01) Car aron, Winding river. 


i A DISSERTATION. - 
peror Maximian Herculius , in ſeve- 
ral naval engagements, which gives 
propriery to his being called in Of- 
fan's poems, cle King of Ships. The 
winding Curun is that ſmall river re- 
taining ſtill the name of Carron ; 
and runs in the neighbourhood of 
Agricola's wall (ich Caksaſias re. 
paired to obſtruct che incurſions of 
the Caledonians, Several other pal 
Tages in the poems allude to the wars 
of the Romans; but the twojuſt mers 
tioned cleatly fix che epock of Fins 
gal to the third century; and this 
account agrees exactly with the Iris 
hiſtories, which place the death of 
Fingal',' che ſon of Comhal , in the 
year 28 and Mak of: Oftat and 


| % ob 3 
'A"DISSER TATION. :' 2 
their own celebrared Cairbar „in the 
year 296. Wet 
Some people may imagine; She 
the alluſions to the Roman hiſtory 
might have been induſtriouſſy inſert- 
ed into the poems, to give them the 
appearance of antiquity. This fraud 
muſt then have been committed at 
leaſt three ages ago, as the paſſages in 
which the alluſions are made, are 
alluded to often in the een 
of thoſe times. 5 | 
Every one knows what a cloud of 
ignorance and barbariſm overſpread 
the north of Europe three hundred 


years ago. The minds of men, addicted 


to ſuperſtition, contracted a narrowneſs 
that deſtroyed genius, Accordingly 


IV 


r A DISSERTATION. 
wie find the. compoſitions: of thoſe 
times trivial and puerile to the laſt 
degree. But let it be allowed, that, 
amidſt all the untoward circumſtances 
of the age, a genius might ariſe, it 
is not eaſy to determine what could 
"induce him to give the honour of 
his compoſitions to an age ſo remote. 
We find no fact that he has advanced, 
to favour any deſigns which could he- 
entertained by any man vho lived in 
the fifteenth century. But should we 
ſuppoſe a poet, through humour, or 
for reaſons which cannot be ſeen at 
this diſtance of time, would aſcribe 


his own compoſitions to Oſſian, it is 
next to impoſſible, that he could im- 
. pole upon his countrymen , when all 


; f 
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A DISSERTATION. .zwvij 


of them were ſo well acquainted 
with the traditional poems of e 
anceſtors. | | 6 . 

The ſtrongeſt objetion to I au- 
thenticity of the poems now given 


to the public under the name of Oc. 


ſian, is the improbability of their be- 
ing handed down by tradition chrough 
ſo many centuries, Ages of barbariſm, 
ſome will ſay, could not produce 
poems abounding with the diſintereſt- 


ed and generous ſentiments fo con- 


ſpicuous in the compoſitions of Of- 
fian ; and could theſe ages produce 
them, it is impoſſible but they muſt 


be loſt, or altogether corrupted in | 


long ſucceſſion of barbarous genera: 
Tot. 


by. 


Ai A DISSERTATION. 


"*Fheſe objeckions naturally ſuggeſt 


themſelves to men unacquainted with. 


the ancient ſtare of the northern parts 
of Britain. The bards , who were an 
inferior order of che Druids, did n 
chare their bad fortüne. They were 
ſpared by the vitorions king ,-as it 
was through their means only he 


could hope for immortality to his 
fame. They attended him in the 


camp . and contributed to eſtablish 
Bis power by their ſongs. His great 
actions were magnified, and the po- 


pulace , Who had no abiliry to exa- 
mine into his character marcowly 
were dazzled with his fame in the 
rhimes of the bards. In the mean 
time, men aſſumed ſentiments chat 


x 


had their minds opened, and their 


the learning of chat celebrated onder. 


They could form a perfect hero in 


their own minds, and aſcribe that 
character to their prince. The inferior 
chiefs made this ideal character the 


model of their conduct, and by de- 


grees brought their minds to that 


generous ſpirit which breathes in al! 
the poetry of the times. The prince, 1 
flattered by his bards, and rivallad 

by his own heroes, who imitated his 
character as deſcribed in the eulogies | 
of his poets, endeavoured to excel his 


b vj 


A DISSERTATION. e 
are rarely to be met with in an age 
of barbariſm. The bards ho wert oi · 
ginally the diſciples of the Druids, 


ideas enlarged , by being initiated in 


* ” 


immortality. A generous ſpirit is 


found their themes inadequate to the 


"xx A DISSERTATION: 


© {people in merit, as he was above them 
An ſtation. This emulation continu- 


ing, formed at laſt the general cha · 
rtacter of the nation, happily com- 
pounded of what is noble in barba- 
.TUYy , and virtuous and generous in 
a polished people. | | 
When virtue in peace, and bra- 
very in war, are the characteriſtics of 
a nation, their actions become in- 
tereſting, and their fame worthy of 


varmed with noble actions, and be- 
comes ambitious of perpetuating 
them. This is the true ſource of that ; 
divine inſpiration, to which the poets | 
of all ages pretended. When they 


— — 


| 
| 
| 


— 


racers she pleaſed of her heroes. Iris 


A DISSERTATION. maj 
. warmth. of theit imaginations, they 
varnished them over with fables,ſup- 
plied by their own fancy, or furnish- 
ed by abſurd traditions. Theſe fables, 


however ridiculous , had theit abet- 


tors; poſterity either implicitly be- 
lieved them, or through a vanity na- 
.tural to mankind , pretended. that 
| they did. They loved to place the 
founders of their families in the days 
of fable, when poetry, without the fear 


of contradiction, could give what cha- 


to this vanity that we owe the preſer- 
vation of what remain of the works 


of Oſſian. His poetical merit made 


his heroes famous in a country where 


heroiſm was much eſteemed and ad- 


- 


rij A DISSERTATION. 
mited. The poſterity of theſe heroes, 
or thoſe who prerended to be deſcend- | 
ed from them, heard with pleaſure 
the euloginms of their anceſtors ; 
bards were employed to repeat them. 
This ſpecies of compoſition was not 


committed to writing, bar delivered 
by oral tradition (1). The care they 
took to have the poems taught to 
their children , the uninterrupted 
cuſtom of repeating them upon cer- 
ain occafions,and the happy meaſute 
of the verſe , ſerved to preſerve them 
for along time uncorrupted. This oral 
chronicle of the Germans was not for 
got in the eighth century, and it pro- 
(i) L' Abbe de la Ble tterie, | Remarques fur 
ha Germanic, 


” VG 


A DISSERTATION. i 
bably would have remained to this 


every thing, chat is not committed to 


writing, fabulous, been introduced. 
It was from poetical traditions that 
Garcillaffo compoſed his account of 

the Vncas of Peru. The Peruvianshad 


loft all other monuments of their hiſ« 
tory , and it was from ancient poems 
which his mother , a princeſs of the 
blood of the Yncas , taught him in 
his youth, chat he collected the ma- 


terials of his hiſtory. If other nations 


then, that had been often over-run by 


enemies, and had ſent abroad and re- 
ceived colonies, could; for many 


ages, preſerve, by oral tradition, 


their laws and hiſtories uncorrupted, 


diy ; had vor learning, which thinks 
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Ni A DISSERTATION, 
it is much more probable chat the 
ancient Scots, a people ſo free of in- 
tetmixture with foreigners, and ſo 
ſtrongly attached to the memory of 
their anceſtors, had the works of their 
bards handed down with great purity, 

It will ſeem ſtrange ro ſome , that 


poems admired for many centuries in 
one part of this Kingdom should be 
hitherto unknown in the other; and 
that the*British , who have carefully 
traced out the works of genius in 


other nations, should ſo long remain 
ſtrangers to their own. This, in a 
great meaſure, is to be imputed to 
thoſe who underſtood both languages 
and never attempted a tranſlation. 


They, from being acquainted but 


"A DISSERTATION. ; xxxv 
with detached pieces, or from a mo- 


.deſty , which perhaps the preſent 


tranſlator ought , in prudence, to 


have followed , deſpaired of making 
the compoſitions of their bards agree- 
able to an English reader. The manner 
of thoſe compoſitions is ſo different 
from other poems, and the ideas ſo 
confined xo; the. moſt early ſtate of 
ſociety , that it was thought they had 
not enough of variety to ans a po- 
lished age. 5 19 2 

This was long the opinion of - che 
Kr SH of the following collection; 


and though he admired the poems, 


in the original, very early, and ga- 


thered part of them from tradition 


for his own amuſement , yet he nevet 
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ttanſlation of ſome detached piece. 


zx*vj-A DISSERTATION. 

had the ſmalleſt hopes of ſeeing them 
in an English dreſs. He was ſenſible 
that the ſtrength and manner of both 
languages were very different, and 


that ir was next to impoſſible to tranſ- 


late the Galic poetry into any thing 
of tolerable English verſe; a proſe 5 
tranſlation he could never think of, 
as it muſt neceſſarily fall short of — 
wad of an original. — 
It is therefore highly probable, 
that the compoſitions of Oſſian would 
have ſtill remained in the obſcurity 


of a loſt language , had not a gentle- 


man, who has himſelf made a figure 


in the poetical world, inſiſted with 


the preſent editor for a literal proſe 


He approved of the ſpecimen , and , 
through him, copies came to the 
hands of ſeveral en of taſte in 
Kaen 1% een e 
el et and the cor- 
| Feftions of thoſe, who thought they 
mended the poems by modernizing 


che ideas, corrupted them to ſuch a 


duced to hearken to the ſolicitations 
of a gentleman deſervedly eſteemed 
in Scotland, for his taſte and knows 
ledge in polite literature, and. pub- 


lished the genuine copies under the 


title of Fragments of Ancient Poetry: 
The fragments, upon their firſt ap- 
pearanee, were ſo much approved of, 
that ſeveral people of rank , as well 
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tixviij A/DISSERTATION. 
as taſte , prevailed with the tranſlator 
to make-a journey to the Highlands 
and weſtern iſles, in order to recover 
what remained of the works of Oſ- 


fan the ſon of Fingal, the beſt, as 


well as moſt ancient of thoſe who are 
celebrated in tradition for their poe- 
tical genius. A detail of this journey 


would be both tedious and unenter- 


taining; let ir ſuffice therefore that 


after a peregtination of ſix months, 


the tranſlator collected from tradi- 
tion, and ſome manuſcripts, all the 


poems in the following collection, 


and ſome more ſtill in his hands, 
though rendered leſs complete by the 


fee of time. 


The action of che poem that hands 


A DISSERTATION: xxxit 
the ficſt , was not the greareſt or moſt 
celebrated of the exploits of Fingal. 
His wars were very numerous; and 
each of them afforded a theme which 
employed the genius of his ſon. But; 
excepting the preſent poem, thoſe 
pieces are in a great meaſure loſt, and 


there only remain a few fragments 
of them in the hands of the tranſla» 


tor. Tradition has ſtill preſerved, in 
many places, the ſtory of the poems; 
many now living have heard them, 
in their youth, repeatee. 


The complete work, now print- 


ed, would, in a short time, have 
thared the fate of the reſt. The genius 


of the highlanders has ſuffered a great 
| change within theſe few years. The 
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t A DISSERTATION.) 
communication with the reſt of the 
Aland is open, and the introduction 
of trade and manufackuxes has deſtroy- 
ed that leiſure which was formerly de- 
dicated to hearing and repeating the 
poems of ancient times. Many have 
| now learned to leave their mountains, 
Wi and ſeek their fortunes in a milder 
1 climate;and thaugha certain amor par 
| eris may ſometimes bring them back, 
they have, during cheir abſence , 
imbibed enough of foreign man- 
ners to deſpiſe the cuſtoms. of rheir 
ancefiors. Bards have been long diſ- 
uſed, and the ſpirit of genealogy 
has greatly fub6ded: Men begin ta 
be. leſs devotech to their chiefs , and 
conſanguinity is not ſo much regard» 


A DISSERTATION. hy 
ed. When property is eſtahlished, the 

human mind confines its views to the 
pleaſures ir procures. It does not go 


back to antiquity, or look forward 
to ſucceeding ages. The cares of life 
increaſe, and the actions of other, 
times no longer amuſe. Hence it is 
that the taſte for their ancient poetry 
is at a low ebb among the highlanders. 
They have not, however, thrown off 
the good qualities of cheir anceſtors. 
Hoſpitality ſtill ſubſiſts, and an un- 
common civility to ſtrangers, Friend- 


ship is inviolable , and revenge leſs 
blindly followed than formerly. 

To ſpeak of the pdetical merit of 
the poems , waghd be an anticipation 


on the judgment « oX = public: and 
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all that can be ſaid of the tranſlation 5" 


is, that it is literal, and that im- 
plicity is ſtudied. The arrangement 
of che words in the original is imi- 
tated, and the inverſions of the ſtyle 
obſerved. As the tranſlator claims no 
merit from his verſion, he hopes for 
the indulgence of the public where 
he fails. He vishes that the imper- 

fect ſemblance he draws , may not 


prejudice the world againſt an ori- 


ginal, which contains what is beau- 
tiful in ſimplicity we n in the 
ſublime. | 
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ARGUMENT: w;Bovs il 


TR 1 | 
.Cuchullin , (general of the Irish.tribes, in the 


minority of Cormac , king of Ireland) 


Fitting alone beneath. a tree, at the gate of 
Tura, à caſtle of Ulſter , ( the,other chiefs 


having gone on. a hunting party to Cromla, 


"oY neighbouring kill) ig informed of the 


| landing of Swaran king of Lochlin, by 


$ 


Moran, the ſon of Fithil one of his ſcouts. 
He convenes the chiefs ;.4 council is. held, 
and diſputes run hugh about giving battle 


. ,tothe.enemy Cannal, the. petty king of To-. 
1gorma., and an intimate friend of Cuchul- 


lin, was for retreating, till Fingal, king 
of thoſe Caledonians who inhabited the 
north-weſt coaſt of Scotland, whoſe aid 
had been previouſly ſollicited , should arri- 
we ; but Calmar, the ſon. of Matha, lord 
of Lara, a cou i Connaught , was for 
engaging the enemy. immediately, — Cu- 
chullin , of ilefelf willing to fight , went 


into the opinion of Calmar. Marching to- 


wards the enemy , he miſſed three of his 
braveſt heroes, Fergus, Duchomar , and 
Caithbat. Fergus arriving , tells Cuchul- 
lin of the death of the two other chiefs 3 
which introduces the affecting epiſode of 
Morna , the daughter of Cormac. — T. 

army of Cuchullin is deſcried at a diſtan- 
ce by Swaran, who ſent the ſon of Arno 
to obſerve the motions of the enemy. 
while he himſelf ranged his * in order 

I 
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_ of battle. — The ſon of Arno returni 
to Swaran , deſcribes to him Cuchullin's 
(chariot , and the terrible appearance of 


that Koro” The armies engage, but night 


coming on „leaves the victo * no 
Cuchullin, according to the 
A "che times, \"ferds to Swaran' a formal in- 


e of 


vitation to a feaſt, by his bard Carril, 
the ſon of K infena—Swaran refuſes to 


come. Carril relates to Cuchullin the ftory 


of Grudar and Brafſolis. A party Z 


' Connal's advice „ is ſent to obſerve" the 


enemy 3 which e the” action . 8 thg 
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C UCHULLIN (1) fat by Tura's 
wall; by the tree of the ruſtling leaf.— His 
(1) cuchullin Wh rather Cutb- Ullin By the voice of 
Edlin, a poetical name given the ſon of Semo by the 
bards, from is commanding the forces of the Ptovin- 


ce of VIſter againſt the Ferbolg or Belgz , who were 


in poſſeſſion of Connaught. Cuchullin when very 
young married Bragela the daughter of Sorglan , 
and paſſing over into Iteland , lived for ſome time 
with Connal, grandſon by a daughter to Congal 
the petty king of Ulſter. His wiſdom and valour 
it a chort time gained him ſuch reputation, thar 
in the minority of Cormac the' ſupreme king of 
Ireland, he was choſefi guardian to the young king, 
and ſole manager of che war againſt Swaran king 
of Lochlin. After a ſeries of great actions he was 
killed in battle ſomewhere in Connaught, in the 
twenty- ſeventh year of his age. He was ſo remar- 
kable for his ſtrength, that to deſeribe a ſtrong man 
it has paſſed into a proverb, » * has the ſtrength 
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: wt againſt the mo rock, His 
fox tm 4 Eyb rb 


by him on the graſs. \s he thought 
of mighty Ger (1), a hero whom he flew 
in war ; the ſcout (2) of the ocean came, 


* GY the ſon of Fithil} * © Cl 


z. * 


„ſaid the youth, Cuchullin , riſe 
185 — ships of & waran. Cuchullin, many 
are the fo: Nag the herdes of the dark- 


rolling ſea. 


25259541 


Moran! replied che blue- eyed chief, thou 


ever trembleſt, ſon of Fithil: Thy fears have 
nuch increaſed the foe.” Perhaps” ir is the 
king (4) of the lonely hills. coming to — 
me on * Ullins . Sk ee 


il . 1 


of Cuchullin. They FOR the remains of his pa- 
lace at Dühſcaſch in the Iſle of ner op > and'a ſtohe 


ere e RIP. 


bis name. 
(1) Caitbar or Cairbre fi Wie a ſtrong man. 


(2) We 23 from Cuchullin's applying 
ſo early for foreign aid, that the Irisb were not 


then ſo; numerous as they have fince been 5 which 


is a great ptreſumption againſt the high antiquities 
of chat people. We have the teſtimony of Tacitus 


that one legion only was thought ſuffcient, in the 
time of Agricola: , to teduce the whole Ifland under 
the Roman yoke ; which would not probably have 
been the caſe, had the Iſland been bad for 


any number of centuries before. 


(3) Moran'ſignifics many; and Fithit ," or rather 


Hu an inferior hard. 


"(4) Fivgal the ſoh of Comlal, aud Motnz che 
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Book I. Ax EPIC POEM. 7 
1 ſaw their chief, ſays Moran, tall as 4 
rock of ice. His ſpear is like that blaſted firs 
His shield like the riſing moon; He ſat on a 
rock on the shore: his dark hoſt rolled, lik; 
clouds, around him. — Many, chief of men! 
I {ajd, many are our hands x" war,—Well arv 
thou named, the Mighty Man, but many; 
mighty men are. ſeen from Tura's windy, 
walls. — He anſwered, like a wave on a 
rock, who in this land appears like me? 
Heroes ſtand not in my preſence * they fall 
to earth beneath my hand. None can meet 
Swaran in the fight but Fingal , king of 
ſtormy hills. Once we wreſtled on the heath 
of Malmor (1), and our heels overturned the 
wood. Rocks fell from their place; and 
rivulets, changing their courſe, fled murmur- 


ing from our ſtrife. Three days we'renewed 


our ſtrife, and heroes ſtood at à diſtance aud 
trembled. On the fourth, Fingal ſays, tar 


the King of the ocean fell; but Swaran lays, | 


daughter of Thaddu. His grandfarher was Trathal , 
and great grandfather. Trenmor , both of whom 
are often mentioned in the poem.— Trenmor , ac- 
cording to tradition \ kad two Tons 3 Trathal, wha, 
ſucceeded bim in the Kingdom of Morveti , and 
Conar , called by the bards Conar the great, who: 
was eleded king of all Ireland, and was the an- 


ceſtor of that Cormac who fat on the Trish throne 


when the invaſion of Swaran happened. It may not 
be improper here to obſerve , that the accent oughe 
always to be placed on the laſt ſyllable of Fingal» 
( i ) Meal-m6r —— a great hilt. 
A iy 
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he Rood. Let dark Cuchullin yield to him chat 
is ſtrong as the ſtorms of Malmor. 


No : replied the blue-eyed chief, I will 
never yield to man. Dark Cuchullin will be 

eat or dead. Go, Fithil's fon, and take my 
Bowe : ſtrike the ſounding shield of Cabait (1). 
It hangs at Turz's ruſtling gate; the ſound of 
peace is not its voice. My heroes shall hear 
on the hill. | | 


He went and truck the boſſy shield. The 
hills and their rocks replied. The ſound ſpread 
along the wood : deer ſtart by the lake pin 
Curach (2) leapt from the ſounding rock; and 
Connalof the bloody ſpear. Crugal's (3) breaſt, 
of ſnow beats high. The fon of Favi leaves 
the dark-brown hind. It is the shield of war, 
ſaid Ronnar, the ſpearof Cuchullin, ſaid Lu- 


'gar.----Son of the ſea, put on thy arms! Cal-, 


mar lift thy ſounding ſteel ! Puno ! horrid. 
bero , riſe ; Cairbar from thy red tree of 
Cromla. Bend thy white knee, O Eth; and 


(1) cabait, or tather Cathbait , grandfather to 
the hero, was ſo remarkable for his valout, that 
his shield was made uſe of to alarm his poſtericy 
to the battles of the family. We find Fingal mak- 
ing the ſame uſe of his own shield in the qth book. 
—— A horn was the moſt common inſtrument ro 
call the army together before the invention of bag- 
pipes. \ 

. (z) Cu-raoch ſignifies the madneſs of battle, 

(3) Cruth-geal ---. fair-complexioned, 
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deſcend from the ſtreams of Lena, — Colt 


ſtretch thy white fide as thou A along. 
the whiſtling heath of Mora: thy ſide that is 


white as the foam of the troubled ſea, when; 


the dark winds pour it on the 5 
rocks of Cuthon (1). 


Now I behold the chiefs in the kl of 
their! former deeds; their ſouls are kindled at 
the battles of old, and the actions of other 
times. Their eyes are like flames of fire, and 


roll in ſearch of the foes of And ei 


2 hands are on their Words; and 
bining pours from their ſides of ſteel.— 
15 hey came like ſtreams from the mountains; : 
— 5 rushed roaring from his hill. Bright are 
the chiefs of battle in the armour of their 
fathers. — Gloomy and dark their heroes, 
followed , like Te athering of the rainy 
clouds behind the 101 meteors of heaven. 

The ſounds of crashing arms aſcend. The 

grey dogs howl between. Unequally darts 
the ſong of battle; and rocking Cromla (2) 
echoes round. On Lena's dusky heath they 
ſtood, like miſt (3) that shades the hills of 
autumn : When broken and dark jt ſettles 


high, and lifts its head to heaven. 


(1) Cu-thon——the mournful fund of waves. 


(2) Crom - leach fignified a place of worship among 
the Druids. It is here the proper name of a hill 
on the coaſt of Ullin or Viſter, 


(3)———riQiayorwv eres * Kine 
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Hail, ſaid Cuchulffin, ſons of the narrow” 
vales Kall ye Burmers of the deer. Another 
ſport is drawing oeat* it is like the datk roll- 
ing of chat wave on che coaft. Shall we fight, 
e ſors of war for yield green Trinisfall (1) to 
ochlin?—O Connal (2 ſpeak, thou fitſt of 
men! chou breaker of the $hields ! chou haſt 
often fought wich Lochlin ; wilt cheh lift- 
_thy-tacher's een: bog en e 05 

Cuchullin 1 cal the chief | replied , the 
ſpear of Cornal is keen Þ deliglits to shine 
in battle, and to mr with the blood of 
thouſands; Bat tho? my hand is bent on War, 


ine en. 16, 5. v. 222 


o when ch; embartled clouds in dark array , __ 

Along the skies rheir gloomy lines diſplayz _ _.. 
The low-bung yapours motionleſs and ſtill -, a £ 
Reſt on rhe ſummſts of the 'shaded hill. Pore. 
(t) Ireland ſo called from a colony thar ſettled 


there,called Falans, ——{nnis- » i. e. the iſland of 
the Fa il or Falns. 


(4) connal, the ftiend of Cuehullin, was the ſon of 
Cathbait prince of Tongorma or rhe ifland of blue 
waves, ptobably one of the Hebrides. His mother 
was Fioncoma. the daughter of Congal. He had a 
ſon by Foba of Conachar-nefſar , who was after- 
wards king of Utter. For his ſervices in the war 
againſt Swaran he had lands conferred on hint „ 
which , from his name, were called Tir-chognuib 
er Tir-counel , i. 6. the' land of Connal. 


— 


* A4 1 * 8 
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my heart ĩs for the peace of Erin { 1). Behold, 


thou firſt in Cormac's war, the ſable fleet of 
Swaran, His maſts are as numerous on our 
coaſt as reeds in the lake of Lego. His ships 
are like foreſts cloathed with miſt, when the 
trees yield by turns to the ſqually wind. Many 
are his chiefs in battle. Connal is for peace. 
Fingal would shun his arm the firſt of mortal 
men: Fingal that ſcatters the mighty, as 
ſtormy winds the heath; when the ſtreams 
roar thro', echoing Cona : and night ſettles 
with all her clouds on the hill. 

Fly, thou chief of peace, ſaid Calmar (2) 
the Ga of Maha; fly, Connal', to thy filens 
hills, where the ſpear of battle never shone ; 
purſue the dark-brown-deer of Cromla: and 
ſtop with thine arrows the bounding roes of 
Lena. But, blue-eyed fon of demo, Cuchullin , 


ruler of the war, fcatter thou the ſons of 


Lochlin (3) and roar thro the ranks of their 


( 1) Erin , a name of Ircland ; from ear or 
tar Welt, and in an iſland, This name was not- 
always conſined to Ireland, for there is the highaſt 
probability chat the Jerne of the ancients was Bri- 
rain to the North of the Forth. —— Per lerne is 
ſaid ro be to the North of Britain, which could 
not be meant of Iteland. „ ee Ht rpzs: wet 

STRABO , I. 2, & 4. CaSavs, 1. 1. 

(2) Calm er, a ſtrong man. 

(3) The Galic name of Scandinavia in general 5 
in a more confined ſenſe, chat of the peninſula 
el Tuland, - WIRD NY "ION 

A vj 


LEY 
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pride. Let no veſſel of the kingdom of Snos - 
E on the dark rolling waves oflnis tore (1). 
O ye dark winds of Erin riſe ! roar ye whirl- 
winds of the heath! Amidſt the tempeſt let 
me die, torn in a cloud by angry ghoſts of - 
men; amidſt the tempeſt ley Calmar die, if 
ever chace was ſport to him ſo much as the 
battle of shields. 5 


Calmat ! low replied the chief, I never 
fled, O Matha's fon. I was ſwift with my 
friends in battle, but ſmall is the fame of 
Connal. The battle was won in my preſence, * 

1 and the yaliant overcame. But, ſon of Semo, 
hear my voice, regard the ancient throne of f 


Cormac. Give wealth and half the land for 
peace, till Fingal come with battle. Or, if. 
war be thy choice , I lift the ſword and ſpear. 
My joy $hall be in the midſt of thouſands, 
and my ſoul brighten in the gloom of the 
fight. * | i 
To me, Cuchullin replies, pleaſant is the 
noiſe of arms : pleaſant as the thunder of hea- 
ven before the shower of Spring. But gather 
all the shining tribes that I may view the ſons. 
of war. Let them moye along the heath, 
bright as the ſun· shine before a ſtorm; when 
the weſt wind collects the clouds, and the 
oaks of Morven echo along the shore. 


; ( 1) Innis- tore . the i and of whales , the ancient 
naine of the Orkney — ; b 


« 


ö — 
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But where are my friends in battle? Ther 
companions of my arm in danger? Where art 
thou, white-boſom'd Cathbat > Where is that 
cloud in war, Duchomar (1)? And haſt thou left 


me, O Fergus (2)! in the day of the ſtorm?: 


Fergus, firſt in our joy at the feaſt ! ſon of 
Roſſa! arm of death! comeſt thou like a roe (3 
from Malmor? Like a hart from the ecchoing 
hills: Hail thou ſon of Roſſa ! what shades 
the ſoul of war? 05 


Four ſtones (4), replied the chief, riſe on 
the grave of Cathbat.— Theſe hands have laid, 
in earth Duchomar, that cloud in war. 
Cathbat, thou ſon of Torman, thou wert a 
ſun- beam on the hill.— And thou, O valiant 


Duchomar, like the miſt of marshy Lano 5 


(1) Dubhchomar, 55 Black well- Shaped man. 


(2) Fear-guth , — tie man of the word ; * 
commander of an atmy. WT . 


'® , 


(3) Be thou like a toe or young hart on the 
mountains of Bether. SOLOMON's Song. 


(4) This paflage alludes to tbe manner of bu- 
rial among the ancient Scots, They opened à gtave 
ſix or eight feet deep: the bottom was lined wich 
fine clay; and on this they laid the body of the 
deceaſed , and , if a warrior , his word, and the 
heads of twelve arrows by his - fide. Above they - | 
laid another ſtrarum of clay, in which they placed 
the horn, of a deer , the ſymbol of hunting. The 
whole was covered with a fine mold, and four ſtones. 
placed on end to mark the extent of the graye. 


Theſe are the four ſtones alluded to here. 


2 \ 8 
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when it ſails over the plains of autumn and 
brings death ro the people. Morna, thou 
faireſt of maids! calm is thy fleep in the cave 
of the rock. Thou haſt fallen in darknefs like 
# ſtar, that shoots athwarr the defarr, when 
eee is alone, and mourns the tranſient 


Say, ſaid Semo's blue - eyed fon, fay how 
fell the chiefs of Erin > Fell they by the ſons: 
of Lochlin : ſtriving in the battle of heroes? 
Or what confines the chiefs of Cromla to the 
dark and narrow houſe (tᷣꝰ?) 

Cathbat, replied the hero, fell by the 
fword of Duchomar at the oak of the noiſy 
ſtreams. Duchomar came to Tura's cave, and 
ſpoke to the lovely Morna. | 


Morna (2), faireſt among women, lovely 
daughter of Cormac-cairbar. Why in the circle 
of ſtones; in the cave of the rock alone > The 
ſtream murmurs hoarſely. The ofd t ee's groan 
is in the wind. The lake is troubled before 
thee, and dark are the clouds of the sky. But 
thou art like ſnow on the heath; and thy hair” 
like the mift of Cromla; when it curls on the 
rocks, and shines to the beam of the weſt, — 
Thy breaſts ate like two ſmooth rocks ſeen 


(1), The graye——The houſe appointed for all 
Iving, Jo. 


(>) Meirne of Nome, «woman beloved by alty 


32 *-./ 2 AC OS 27%, A 4 
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from Branno of the ſtreams. Thy arms like 
two white pillars in the halls of the mighty 
Fingal. BAT 143 i JPY FORE? N bx 
From whence, the white-armed maid re- 
plied, from whenee , Duchomar the moſt 
gloomy of men ? Dark are thy brows and 
terrible. Red are thy rolling eyes. Does 
Swaran appear ors the ſea? What of che foe, 
Duchomar :?: 7-403 39 s 


From the hill T return, O Morna, fromthe 
hill of the dark-brown. hinds. Three have f 
flain with: my bended yew. Three with my 
long bounding dogs of the chace. Lovely 
daughter of Cormac, I love thee as m Gul. 
—T have ſlain one ſtately deer for anke 
High was his braachy head; and fleet his feet 
of wind. E 12777 
Duchomar! calm the maid replied, I love 
thee not, thou gloomy man. — Hard is th 
heat of rock „ and dark thy terrible brow. 
Bur Cathbar, thou ſon of Tormas (1) chou 
art the love of Morna. Thou art like a fur- 
beam on che hill in the. day of the gloomy: 
ſtorm, Saweſt thou the ſon of Torman . 
lovely on the hilt of his hinds ? Here the 
ughter of Cormac waits: the coming 68 
Cathbat. 1641) 592. eee 


(Forman L Thunder, This ts the wie origine of 
the Jupiter Fatamis of the ances 1 4 
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And, long shall Morna wait, Duchomar 
ſaid, his blood is on my ſword. — Long 
Shall Morna wait for him. He fell at Bran- 
no's ſtream. High on Cromlal will raiſe his 
tomb, daughter of Cormac-cairbar ; but fix 
thy love on Duchomar, his arm is ſtrong as 
a ſtorm. — | 


And is the ſon of Torman fallen? ſaid the 
maid of the tearful eye. Is he fallen on his 
ecchoing heath; the youth with the breaſt of 
ſnow ? he that was r in the chace of the 
hill; the foe of the ſtrangers of the ocean. 
Duchomar thou art dark (1) indeed, and 
cruel is thy arm to Morna. But give me that 
ſword, my foe; I love the blood of Caithbat. 


. He gave the ſword to her tears; but she 
Pierced bismanly breaſt. He fell, like the bank 
of a mountain ſtream; ſtretched out his arm 
and ſaid; VNC ä 


Daughter of Cormac-cairbar, thou haſt 
ſlain Duchomar. The (word is cold in my 
breaſt : Morna, I feel it cold. Give me to 
Moina (2) the maid 3 Duchomar was the 
dream of her night. She will raiſe my tomb: 
and the hunter shall ſee it and praiſe me. But 
draw the {word from my breaſt; Morna, the 
ſteel is cold, | 


(.) She alludes to is name the dark man. 
() Moina , ſoft in temper and perſon, 


/ 
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She came, in all her tears, she came, and 
drew it from his breaſt. He pierced her White 
ſide with ſteel; and ſpread her fair locks on 
the ground. Her burſting blood ſounds from 


her fide : and her white arm is ſtained with 


red. Rolling in death she lay, and Tura's care 


anſwered to her groans.— 


Peace, ſaid Cuchullin /to the fouls of the 
heroes; their deeds were great in danger, Let 
them ride around (1) me on clouds, and shew: 
their features of war: that my ſoul may be 
ſtrong in danger; my arm like the thunder of 
heaven. But be thou on a moon-beam, O 
Morna, near the window of my reſt; when my 
thoughts are of peace; and the din of arms is 
over. Gather the ſtrength of the tribes, and 
move to the wars of Erin.—Attend the car 
of my battles ; rejoice in the noiſe of my 
courſe.—Place three ſpears by my ſide; fol- 
low the bounding of my ſteeds; x bs my foul 
may be ſtrong in my friends, when the battle 
ror Ga round the beams of my ſteel. 


As rushes a ſtream (2) of foam from the datk 


(1) It was the opinion then, as indeed it is to 
this day, of ſome of the highlanders , that tlie 
ſouls of the deceaſed hovered round. their living 
friends 3 and ſometimes appeared to them when 
they were about to enter on any great undertaking. 


(2) Ne d Gs yeuaptu array , A dpecq provreg 
* Es wigyaluiay ovulanagtey ECpprey vdwp » | 
Kerr tx prydawy cia S xapadpc. Ho, 


1 
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chady ſteep of Cromla; when the thunder is 
rae above, and dark-brown night on half 
the hall. So fierce. fo vaſt, ſo terrible rushed 
on the ſons of Erin. The "chief like a whale 
of ocean, whom all his billows follow, poured 
valour forth as a ſtream, rolling his my 
along the shore. 


The ſons of Lochlin heard the TP" the. 
ſound: of a winter-ſtream. Swaran ſtruck his 
boſſy shield, and called the ſon of Arno. 
What murmur rolls along the hill like the. 

thered flies of evening? The ſons of Innis- 

ail deſcend, or ruſtling winds roar in the 
diſtant Wel Such is Se noiſe of Gormal 
before the white tops of my waves ariſe. O 
ſon of Arno, aſcend che hill and view the 
1 face of che heath. 


He went, and trembling, fin returned. 
His eyes rolled wildly round. His heart beat 
high al his fide. His words were faulter- 
ng, broken, flow, | 


_ Riſe, ſon of ocean, riſe chief of the F2 


As torrents roll encreas'd by numerous tills 
Wich rage imperuous down the ecchoing hills; 
Rush to che vales, and pour'd along the plain, 


Roar thro' a thouſand channels ro the main. 
Pore, 
Aut uli decurſu rapido de montibus altis , 


Dant ſonitum ſpumoſi amnes , & in #quora currunt , 


Quifque ſuum populatus iter. '  Vikoihe 
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brown shields. I ſee the dark, the mountain 
ſtream of the battle: the deep · moving ſtrength 
of the ſons of Erin. — The e eier of 
N battle comes, like flame of death; the rapid 
car of Cuchullin, the noble ſon of Semo. Ir 
bends behind like a wave near arock; like the 
golden miſt of the heath. Irs ſides are emboſſed 
ith ſtones, and ſparkle like the ſea round the 
boat of night. Of polished yew is its beam, 
and its ſeat of the ſmootheſt bone. The ſides 
are replenished with ipears; and the bottom is 
the footſtool of heroes. Before the right fide 
of the car is ſeen the ſnorting horſe. The high- 
maned, broad-breaſted , proud, high-leaping, 
ſtrong ſteed of the hill. Loud and reſounding 
is his hoof; the ſpreading of his mane above 
is like that ſtream of ſmoke on the heath. 
Bright are the ſides of the ſteed, and his name! 
N 288 N e en 
. Before the left fide of the car is ſeen the 
ſnorting horſe. The dark-maned,high-headed, 
e fleet, bounding ſon of the hill: 
his name is Duſronnal among the ſtormy ſons: 
of the ſword. —A thouſand thongs bind the 
car on high. Hard polished bits shine in a 
wreath of foam. Thin thongs bright; ſtudded 
with gems, bend on the ſtately necks of the | 
ſteeds. The ſteeds that like wreaths of mitt | 
fly over the ſtreamy vales. The wildneſs of 
deeris in their courſe, the ſtrength ofthe eagle 
_ deſcending on her prey. Their noiſe is lige 
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che blaſt of winter'on the ſds of the ſnow: 
— Gormal Ger 80 S444 


Within the car is * FE chief; ke firong 
ſtormy fon of the ſword; the hare? s name is 
Cuchullin, ſon of Semo king of shells. His red 
cheek is like my polished y ew. The look of 
his blue- rolling eye is we, beneath the dark 
arch of his brow. His hair flies from his head 
like a flame, as bending forward he wields the 
ſpear. Fly, "king of ocean, fly; he comes, 
like a ſtorm , along the ſtreamy vale, 


When did I fly, replied the king, from ce 
battle of many ſpears > When did l fly, fon of 
Arno, chief of the little ſoul? I met a ſtorm 
of Gormal when the foam of my waves was 
high; I met the ſtorms of the clouds and shall 
Efly from b hero? Were it Fingal himſelf, my 
ulchould not darken before än- Nile to 
the battle, my thouſands; pour round me like 
the echoing” main. Gather round the bright 
ſteel of your king; ſtrong as the rocks of my 
land; that meet the ſtorm with joy, and 
ſtretch their dark woods to the Wind. 


. As autumt's (2) dark ſtorms pour from deo 


; 


(6) A bill of Lochlin. 


( 2) The reader may compare this paſſage we 
a ſimilar one in Homer. Iliad. 4. v. 446. A 


Now shield with shield, with helmet helmet clos d, 
To armour atmout, lance to lance oppos d, 
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_ | © thoing hills, towards each other approached 


che heroes, —As two dark ſtreams from high 


| rocks meet, and mix and roar on the plain; 


loud, rough and dark in battle meet Lochlin 

and Innis- fail. Chief mixed his ſtrokes with 

chief, and man with man; ſteel donn 

ſounded on ſteel, helmets are cleft on high. 
Blood burſts and ſmoaks around. Strings 
"reg on the polished yews. Darts rush along 
the sk 


that gild the ſtormy face of nig. 


the waves on high; as the laſt peal of the 
| thunder of heaven, ſuch is the noſe of battle. 
Though Cormac's hundred batds were there 
to give the war to ſong; feeble were the voices 
| of a hundred bards to ſend the deaths to future 
times. For many were the falls of the Herdes 
and wide poured the blood of the valiant. 
e 3 D346 211 2150 Bal en 
Hoſt againſt hoſt , with shadowy ſquadrons drew 
The ſounding darts in iron tempeſts flew z | 
| With ſtreaming blood the ſlippꝰry fields ate dy'd , 


And ſlaughtet'd heroes ſwell the dreadful 2 | 
| ek ; 5 OPEs 
Statius has very happily imitated Homer. 
Jam clypeus clypeis, umbone repellitur umbo , © 
Enſe minax enſis , pede pes, & cuſpide cuſpis , Ge. 
| Arms on armour crashing , bray'd 
Horrible diſcord, and the madding wheels 


Of brazen chariots rag d, &. MIT TON. 
Vor. J. x 


* 


og 


. % 
— * 


Spears fall like the cireles of light | 


As the troubled noiſe ofthe ocean when toll: 


$0 Y 
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Mourn, ye ſons of ſong, 4 death. of the, 
apkle Sithallin (1).— Let the fighs of Fiona 
riſe on the dark heaths of her lovely Ardan.— 
They fell, like two binds of the deſart by the 
bands of the mighty Swaran ; when, in the 
midſt of thouſands he roared; like the $hrill 
ſpirit of a ſtorm, chat ſits dim, on the clouds 
of Gormal , and <njoys ae death of MG 
| mariner. Niet teen nts rn; 
I No t abe t ade chiefof 1 
5ſle ane wete A deaths of thine 
am, Cuchullin, thou ſon of Semo. His ſword 
was like the beam. of heaven when it pierces 
the ſons of the vale; when the people are 
+ Glaſted and fall, and all the hills are burning 
around. Duſronnal - (3) ſuotted over the 
bodies of heroes; and Sifadda (4)-bathed his 
hof 4 in blood. The battle lay bebind them as 
groves overtutned on the deſart of Cromla: 
When the blaſt has paſſed the heath laden 
with the ſpirits of night. 


Weep on the rocks of roaring winds, 0 


8 Sichallin ſignifies a handſome man; Fiona, 
a fair maid; — and Ardan , pride. 


(2) The Iſle of Sky 3 nor improperly called the Iſis 
of mift , as its high hills, which catch the clouds 
from the weſtern ocean, occaſion almoſt continual 
rains © 


- 6) One of Cuchullin's borſes. Dubhſtron-gheal. 
- (4) Sich-fadda, z. e. a long ſtride, 
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maid of Iniſtore (1), bend thy fair head over 
the waves; thou fairer than the ſpirit of the 
hills; when it moves in a ſun-beam at noon 
over the ſilence of Morven. He is fallen! thy 
youth is low ; pale beneath the ſword of 

uchullin. No more shall valour raiſe the 
youth to match the blood of kings. Trenar, 
Jovely Tremand died, thou — of Iniſtore. 

His gray dogs are howling at home, and ſee 
his paſſing oft. His bow is in the hall unſ- 
'trung. No ſound is in the heath of his hinds. 


As roll a thouſand waves to the rocks ;fo 
Swaran's hoſt came on; as meets a rock a 
thouſand waves, ſo Innis-fail met Swaran. 
Death raiſes all his voices around, and mixes 
with the ſound of shields.— Each hero ista 

illar of darkneſs, and the ſword a beam of 
Fre in his hand. The field echoes from wing 
to wing, as a hundred hammers that riſe by 
turns on the red ſon of the furnace. 7 

(1) The maid of Iniſtore was the daughter of 
Gorlo-king. of Iniſtore or Orkney - iſlands. Trenar 
was brother to the king of Iniſcon ,; ſuppoſed to 
be one of the islands of Sherland, The Orkneys 


and Shetland were at that time ſubject to the king 
of Lochlin. We ſind that the dogs of Trenat ate 


* 7 


ſenſible. at home of the death of their maſter, the 


very inſtant he is killed. It was the opinion of 
the times, that the ſouls of hetoes went immedia- 
rely after death to the hills of their country, and 
the ſcenes they frequented the moſt happy time of 
their life, It was thought too that dags and harſes 
ſaw the ghoſts of the deceaſeu. 75 


* 


ine Ar, 
W bo are theſe on Lena's heath that are ſo 


* 4 


— 


ä wha PA 


gloomy and dark? Who are theſe like two 


clouds (1), and their ſwords like lightnin 


above them? The little hills are troubled 
around, and the rocks tremble with all their 


moſs.—Who is it but Ocean's ſon and the 


' car-borne chief of Erin? Many are the anxious 


eyes of their friends, as they ſee them dim on 
the heath. Now night conceals the chiefs in 


her clouds, and ends the terrible fight. 


It was on Cromla's shaggy fide that Dorglas 


Placed the deer (2);the early fortune of the cha- 
ce, before the heroes left thehill. —A hundred 
youths collect the heath; ten heroes blow the 

ez three hundred chuſe the polished ſtones. 


| T he feaſt is ſmoaking wide. 


Cuchullin, chief of Erin's war, reſumed 


(i) As when tuo black clouds 
Wirth heaven's artillery fraught , come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian, * - © ' - MitTton. 


[:) The ancient manner of preparing feaſts after 
hunting, is handed down by tradition. —— A 
pit lined with ſmooth, ſtones was made'; and 
neat it ſtood a heap of ſmooth flat ſtones of the 
flint kind. The ſtones as well as the pit were pro- 
petly heated with heath. Then they laid ſome ve- 
niſon' in the bottom, and a ſtratum of the ſtones 
above it; and thus they did altetnately till the 
pit was full. The whole was covered over. with 
ath to confine' the ſteam, Whether this is pro- 


_ bableT cannot ſay; but ſome pits are shewn , which 


the vulgar ſay , were uſed in that manner, 


: 
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-_ his mighty ſoul. He ſtood upon his 


ſpear, and ſpoke to the ſon of fongs; to Carril 
of other times, the 1 y-haired ſon of Kin- 


fena (1) Is this feaſt ſpread for me alone , and 
the king of Lochlin on Ullin's shore, far from 
the deer of his hills, and ſounding halls of his 


_ feaſts *Riſe , Carril of other times , and carry 
my words to Swaran; tell him that came from 


the roaring of waters, that Cuchullin gives 
his feaſt. Here let him liſten to the ſound of 
my groves amidft the clouds of night. — For 
cold and bleak the bluſtering winds rush 
over the foam of his ſeas. Here let him praiſe 
the trembling * . and hear the WO: of 


heroes. *. 


Old Carril went, with boten voice, and 

called the king of dark-brown sbields. Riſe 

from the skins of thy chace, riſe, Swaran 

king of groves.— Cuchullin gives the joy. of 

dels : Fes the an vel rin's blue-eyed 
ien 


"Bile anſwered like the ſullen ond of 8 
la before a ſtorm. Though all thy daughters, 
Innis-fail! should —. their arms of ſnow; 
raiſe high the heavings of their breaſts , and 
ſoftly roll their eyes of love; yet, fixed as 
Loc lin s thouſand rocks, — Sen shall 


remain; till morn, with the young beams 


of my caſt, shall licht me to the death of 


(i) 3 i. e. the bead ofthe pole 


* 
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Cuchullin. Pleaſant to my ear is Lochlin's 
wind. It rushes over my ſeas. It ſpeaks aloft 
in all my shrowds, and brings my * 
foreſts to my mind. ; the green foreſts of 
Gormal chat often echoed: to my winds , 
when my ſpear was red in the chace of the 
boar. Let dark Cuchullin yield to me the 
ancient throne of Cormac, or Erin's torrents 
Shall shew from their hills the red foam of 
the blood of his pride. | ; 
- Sad is the found of Swaran's voice, faid 
Carril of other times: — 3 


Sad to himſelf alone, ſaid the blue- eyed 
ſon of Semo. But, Carril, raiſe thy voice 
on high, and tell the deeds of other times. 
Send thou the night away in ſong; and give 
the joy of gricf. For many heroes and maids 
of love have moved on Innis-fail, And lo- 
vely are the ſongs of woe that are heard on 
Albion's rocks; when the noiſe of the chace 
is over, and the ſtreams of Cona anſwer to 
the voice of Offian (1). 


un 
9 


(t) Oſſian the fon of Fingal and author of the Poem, 
One cannot but admire the addreſs of the poet in puts 
ting his own praiſe ſo naturally into the mouth of 
Cuchullin. The Cona here mentioned is perhaps 
that ſmall river that runs through 'Glenco in Ar» 
-gylcshire, One of the hills which environ that ro- 
mantic valley is ſtill called Scorna-fena , or the 
bill” of Fingal's peopie, PR 


— 
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In other days (1) , Carril replies, came 
the ſons of Ocean to Erin. A thouſand veſſels 
bounded. over. the Waves to Ullin's lovely 
plains. The ſons of Innis- fail aroſe to meet 
the race of dark - brown shields. Cairbar; firſt 
of men, was there, and Grudar, ſtately youth. 

Long had they ſtrove for the ſported bull, 
that lowed on Golbun's (2) echoing heath. 


Each claimed him as his on; and death was 
often at the point of their Keel. | | WP 5 


Side by fide the heroes fought , and the 
ſttrangers of Ocean fled, Whole name was 
fairer on the hill than the name of Cairbar 
and Grudar ! — Bur ah! why ever lowed the 
bull on Golbun's echoing Leach They ſlaw 
him leaping like the ſnow. The wrath of 
the cen cnn ³ A 
On Lubar's (3) graſſy banks they fought, 
and Grudar, like a bean F el. Eee! 


1) This epiſode is introduced with propriety» 
| Calmar and Connal, two. of the Itish heroes, had 
diſpured warmly before the battle about engaging 
the ennemy. Carril endeavours to reconcile them 
with the ſtory of Cairbar and Grudar ; who-, thoꝰ 
enemies. before , fought fide by ſide in the war. The 
poet obtained his aim, for we find Calmar and 


: Connal perfectly reconciled in the thicd book. - | 

; . (2) Solb-bhean, as well-as;Cromleach , figni- 

N fies @ crooked hill. It is here the name of a moun— 

„ tain in the county of Sligo. i [45208 YZ 

F uber — atiycr-in Viſter. Labhay , loud g | 
noiſy, | 1 ; 
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Caitbar came to the vale of the echoing Tura, 


3 the actions of Grudar , the youth of her (e- 


| Words of other times. They ate like the calm 


, — rn — 
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where Braſſolis (1), faireſt of his ſiſters}, allt 
alone, raiſed the ſong of grief. She ſung of 
etet foul. — She mqurnedhim in the field of 
blood; but ſtill she hoped for his return. Her 
white boſom is ſeen FD ber robe, as the 
moon from the clouds of night. Her voice was 
ſofter than the harp to raiſe the ſong of grief. 
Her foul was fixed on Grudar; the ſecret look 

of her eye was his. When shalt thou come in 
thine arms, thou mighty in the war?— 


Take, Braſſolis, Cairbar came and fad, 
take, Braſſolis, this shield of blood. Fix it 
on high wichin my hall, the armour of my 
foe. Her ſoft heart beat againſt her fide. Dil. 
tracted, pale, she flew. She found her youth 

in all his blood; she died on Cromla's heath. 
Here reſts their duſt , Cuchullin; and theſe 
two lonely yews, ſprung from their tombs, 
wish to meet on high. Fair was Braffolis on 

the plain , and Grudar on the hill. The bard 
Shall preſerve their names , and repeat them 

to future mes. 


[Pleaſant is hy voice, ©: Carli: ,/Gaid the 
blue-eyed chief of Erin ; and lovely are the 


(1) Rraflolis ſigniſes a woman with a white 


breaſt 
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.-.* "hower(1) of ſpring, when tlie ſun looks on 
tze field, and the light cloud flies over the 
_ ©-hills. O ſtrike the harp in praiſe of my love, 
- .'thelonely ſun-beam of Dunſcaich, Strike the 
harp in the praiſe of Bragela(>); of her that 

FT, leſt in the Iſle of Miſt, the ſpouſe of 
Semo's ſon. Doſt thou raiſe thy fair: face 
from the rock to find the fails of Cuchul- 
u? — The ſea is rolling far diſtant, 

and its white foam shall deceive thee for my 
fails. Retire, for it is night. my love, and 

1 the dark winds ſigh in thy hair. Retire to 

| the halls of my feaſts, and think of the 
times that are paſt : for I will not return till 

the ſtorm of war is ceaſed, O Connal , ſpeak 

of wars and arms, and fend her from my 

mind , for lovely with her raven-hair is the 
white-boſomed daughter of Sorglan. 


| | Mo Homer compares ſoft piercing; words” to the 

all of ſnow. _ 8 * N 

J - "But when he ſpeaks, what elocution flows! 8 
Like the ſoft fleeces of deſcending ſnowe. Por. 


(2) Bragéla was the daughter of Sorglan , and the 
wife of Cuchullin. Cuchullin, upon the death o 
Artho , ſupreme king of Ireland, paſſed over into 
Ireland , probably by Fingal's order, to take upon 
him the adminiſtration of affairs in that kingdom, 
during the minority of Cormac the ſon of Artho. He 
left his wife Bragela in Dunſcaich , the ſeat of the fa- 
mily , in the Ifle of Sky, where the remains of 
his palace are ſtill shewn; and a ſtone, to which 
he bound his dog Luath , goes ſtill 4 his name. 

11 
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30 FINGAL, Book 
Connal, flow to ſpeak , replied : Guard 
inft the race of n. Send thy troop 

of night abroad, and watch the ſtrength of 

Swaran. — Cuchullin ! I am for peace till 
the race of the deſart come; till Fingal come, 
the firſt of men, and beam, like the fun, on 
our fields. a 


The hero ſtruck the shield of his alarms 
— the warriors of the night moved on. The 
xeſt lay in the heath of the deer, and ſlept 
amidſt the dusky wind, — The ghoſts (1) 
of the lately dead were near, and ſw am on 
gloomy clouds. And far diſtant, in the dark 
Gilence of Lena, the feeble voices of death 
were heard. ne, R 


__— 


(1) It was long the opinion of the ancient Scots, 
that a ghoſt was heard shricking near the place where 
a death was ro happen ſoon after. The accounts 
given , to this day , among the vulgar , of this ex- 
traordinary matter, are very poetical. The ohoft 
comes mounted on a mereor , and ſurrounds twice 
or thrice the place deſtined for the perſon to die; 
and then goes along the road through which che 
funeral is to paſs, shtieking at intetvals; at laſt, 
the metcor and ghoſt diſappear above the butial 
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ARGUMENT to Boox II. 


The ghoſt of Crugal, one of the Irish heroes who 
was killed in battle, appearing to Connal, 
foretels the defeat of Cuchullin in the next 
battle ; and earneſtly adviſes him to make 
peace with SWaran. Connal communica- 
tes the viſion ; but Cuchullin is inflexible z 
from a principle of honour he would not 
be the firſt to ſue for peace, and he re- 

ol ved to continue the War. Morning comes; 

Suuran propoſes dishonourable terms to 
Cuchullin , which are rejected. The battle 
begins „and is obſtinately fought for ſome 
time, until ,- upon the flight- of Grumal , 
the whole Irish army gave way. Cuchu!- 
lin and Connal cover their retreat: Carril 
leads them to-a neighbouring hill, whither _ 
they are ſoon followed by Cuchullin him- 
ſelf » Who deſcries the fleet of Fingal ma- 
king towards the coaſt ; but night coming 
on, he loft fight of it again. Cuchullin , 
dejected ws his defeat, attributes his ill 
ſucceſs to the death of Ferda his friend, 
whom he had killed ſome time before. 
Carril, to Shew that ill ſucceſs did not 

| always attend thoſe who innocently kil- 
led their friends, introduces the epi 2 of 
Comal and Galvina, 
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BOOK I 


C ONNAL (1) lay by the ſound of 
the mountain ſtream, beneath the aged tree. 

(1) The ſcene of Connal's repoſe is familiar to 
thoſe who have been in the Highlands of Scotland. 
The poet removes him to a diſtance from the army, 


to add more horror to the deſcrigtion of Crugal's 
ghoſt by the lonelineſs of the place. It perhap; 


will not be diſagreeable to the reader, to ſee how . 


two other ancient poets handled à ſimilat ſubject. 


Hahn d eri Jun Tanpenning Jugs 
Har auto ury ide x LATE xaT" dix, 


Key , Nc. Hom II. 333 


' When lo! the ſhade, before his cloſing. cyes 
Ol fad Patroclus roſe or ſeem'd to tiſe, 
In the {ame robe he living wore , he came + 
In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing. . ſame- 
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'FING AL. Bock If 
ſtone, with its moſs, ſupported his head. 

Skill chro the heath of Lena, he heard the 
voice of night. At diſtance from the heroes 


The form familiar bover'd o'er his head: 
And ſleeps Achilles thus? the phantom faid, Pore. 
In ſomnis ecce ante oculos maſtiſſimus Hector 
Viſus adeſſe mihi, largosque effundere fletus, 
KNaptatus bigis, ut quondam , arergque cruento 
© Pulvere , perque pedes trajectus lora rumentes. 
Hei mihi qualis erat ! quanrum mutatus ab illo 
' Heflore, qui redit exuviis indutus Achillis , 
Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ignes ; 
Squallentem barbam & concretos ſanguine crines 
| Pulneraque illa gerens que circum plurima muros 
Accepit patrios. | Kn. lib. 2. 

x When Hedor's ghoſt before my light appears: 
A bloody shroud he ſeem d, and bath'd in tears, 
Buch as he was, when, by Pelides ſlain, 
Theſſalian courſers drag'd him o'er the plain, 
Swoln were his feet, as when the thongs were thruſt 
Through the bor'd holes, his body black with duſt. 
Unlike that Hector, who return's. from toils 

. Of war triumphant , in Kacian ſpoils: 

"Or him , who made the fainting Greeks retire , 
And launch'd againſt their navy Phrygian fire. 

His hair'and beard Rood ſtiffenꝰd with his gore; 
And all the wounds he for his country bore, = 
*  DAYDENy 
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he lay, for the ſon of the | ſword feared n 


foe. 


My hero ſaw in his reſt a dark red ſtream 
of fire coming down from the hill. Cru 
fat upon the beam, a chief that lately fell. 
He fell by the hand of Swaran, ſttiving in 
the battle of heroes. His face is like the 
beam of the ſetting moon; his robes are of 
the clouds of the 25 his eyes are like two 
decaying flames. Dark is th wound of his 
Crugal , ſaid the mighty Connal, ſon of 
Dedgal famed on the hill of deer! Why ſo 
ale and fad, thou breaker of the $hields 
Thou haſt never been pale for fear. What 
diſturbs the ſon of the hill? © © 
Dim, and in tears, he ſtood and ſtretched 
his pale hand over the hero. — Faintly he 
raiſed his feeble voice , like the gale of the 
reedy Lego. | ee "UARHe 
My ghoſt, O Connal, is on my native hills; 
but my corſe is on the ſands of Ullin. Thou 
Shalt never talk with Crugal, or find his 


- 


lone ſteps in the heath. I am light as the blaſt 


of Cromla, and move like the shadow of miſt. 


Connal, ſon of Colgar (1), I ſee. the dark. 


' (1) Connal the ſon of Caithbat , the friend of 
Cuchullin, is ſometimes, as here called the ſon 
of Colgar 3 from one of that name who was the 
founder of his family. 3 

B vj 
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cloud of death: it hoyers over the plains of 
Lena. The ſons of green Erin shall fall. 
Remove from the field of ghoſts, — Like the 
darkened moon (2) he retired, in the midſt 
of the whiſtling blaſt. | | 


Stay ſaid the mighty Connal , ſta 

Aark. 0d friend. La 5 . beam of — my 
ſon of the windy irs What cave of the 
hill is thy lonely houſe > What green- headed 
Bill is the place of thy reſt ? Shall we not hear 
Thee in the ſtorm? In the noiſe of the moun- 
tain ſtream? When the feeble ſons of the wind 
come forth , and. Ie”, on the blaſt of the 
deſart. 


The ſoft-voiced Connal roſe in the midſt of 
his ſounding arms. He. ſtruck his shield above © 
Cuchullin. The ſon of battle waked. 


Why : ſaid the ruler of the car, comes Com 
ad: through che night My pear might turn 
againſt the ſound; aud Cuchullin mourn the 
death of his friend. S peak, Connal, ſon of 

Colgar, ſpeak, ** counſel is like the > of 


eden. 


Son of Sean, replied the chieE; the Boge of | 


** Tv) Toys oF pate thanks, eee 
xine ru. Ho, II. 23. v. 100. 
"Ute > thin ſmoke he ſers he i fly,. 
And bears a feeble, lamentable ery. Torx, : 


\ 
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Crugal came from the cave of his hill. The 
ſtars dim-rwinkled through his form; and his 


voice was like the ſound of a; diſtant ſtream. 
e is a meſſenger of death. He ſpeales 
of the dark and narrow houſe. Sue for peace, 
8 8 of anleaiobs, or 7 oret e arten 
| 0 a. Fs 38 


| He ſpoke to Connal ; replied the 005 
thoug h ſtars dim- ewinkled through his'form, 
Son 85 Colgar, it was the wind that mur- 
' mured in the caves of Lena. Or if it was the 


form (1) of Crugal , why didſt thou not force 


him to my fight ? Haſt How enquired where 
is his cave? The houſe of the ſon of the wind? 
My ſword might find that voice, and force 
( his knowledge from him. And ſmall is his 
knowledge, Connal, for he was here to-day. 
He could not have gone beyond our hills, 
nod who could tell him there of our death? 


_ Ghoſts: fly on clouds and tide on winds; 
cid Connal's voice of wiſdom.” They teſt to- 
gether in their caves, and talk of mortal men, 


Then let them talk of mortal men; of every 
man bur Erin $ chief. Let me be forgor! in their 0 


i (1 1) The poet teaches us the opinions as prey 


vai ed in his time concetning the ſtate of ſepatate 
ſouls, From Connal's expteſſion; a That the ſtats 


++» /dim-twinkled through the form of Crugal, „ and 
\Cuchullin's reply, we may garher that they both 


thought the ſoul was matetial 3 or e W. 
bidde of 4 ancient Greeks, = > IT 
Vor. I. 
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cave; for I will not fly from Swaran.— If I 
muſt fall; my tomb shall riſe amidſt the fame 
of future times. The hunter shall shed a tear 
on my ſtone; and forrow dwell round the 
high- beſomed Bragela. I fear not death, but I 
fear to fly, for Fingal ſaw ine often victorious. 
Thou dim phan: om of the hill, shew thyſelf 
” me! come on thy beam of heaven, and Shew 
my death in thine hand; yet will I not fly, 
ay ble ſon of the wind. Go, ſon of Col- 
gar, ſtrike the shield of Caithbat; it bangs be- 
tween the ſpears. Let my heroes riſe to the 
ſound in the midſt of the battles of Erin. 
Though Fingal delays his coming with the 
race of the — hills; we shall fight, O 
Colgar's ſon, me dic in the battle o heroes. 


The ſound ſpreads wide; the heroes riſe, 
like the breaking ofablue-rolling wave. They 
ſtood on the heath, like oaks with all their 
 Þranches, round chem (1); when they eccho. 
to the ſtream of froſt, and their withered 
leaves ruſtle to the wind. 


High Cromla's head of BRED is gray; the 
morning trembles on the half. enlightened 


ocean. The blue-gray miſt ſwims 2 by, 
and bides the ſons of Innis· fail. 


W e heaven's fire 
115 ſcath'd the foreſt oaks , or mountain pines 
Wish finged.rops , their ſtately growth tho? bare 
| und on the blaſted heath - MILTON, 
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to Swaran; before the people shall fall into the 
tomb ; and the hills of Ullin be ſilent. 
hey roſe like a flock of ſea-fowl when the 
waves expel. them from the shore. Their 


'Ughr of the morning. 
As the dark shades of autumn fly over the 
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- Riſe ye, ſaid the king of the darkbrown 
shields, ye that came from Locklin's waves. 


The ſons of Erin have fled from our arms 
urſue them ovet the plains of Lena. And, 
orla, go to.Cormac's hall and bid them yield 


ſound was like a thouſand ſtreams that meet 
in Cona's vale, when after a ſtormy night, 


they turn their dark eddies beneath the pale 


hills of graſs; ſo; gloomy, dark, ſucceſſive 
ame the chiefs of Lochlin's echoing woods. 
Tall as the ſtag of Morven moved on the king 
of groves. His shining shield is on his fide like 
a fame on the heath at night, When the world 
is ſilent and dark, and the ttaveller ſees ſome 
ghoſt ſporting in the bem. 
A blaſt from the troubled ocean removed 
the ſettled miſt. The ſons of Innis- fall appear 
Uke a ridge of rocks on the shore. 
_ Go, Morla, go, ſaid Lochlin's king, and 
offer peace to theſe. Offer the terms we give to 
kings when nations bow before us. When the 
vallant are dead in war, and the virgins weep» 


ing on the field. 


Great Morla came, the ſon of Swarr ; 
Vol. I. me 


0 
» 
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and ſtrode the king of sbields. He 
oke to Erin fewer 2 Dreh che 
leſſer heroes. 


Take Swaran's peace, icke eunet Hike, 
whe peace be gives to kings, when the nations 
Vow before him; Leave Ullin's lovely plains 
.. us, and give thy ſpouſe and dog. Thy 

uſe high-boſom'd' heaving fair. Thy dog 
1 the wind. Give theſe to prove 
che weakneſs of thine arm, and live beneath 
en power, 


Tell Swaran, tell that heart of pride, that 
Cackallin never yields. —1 give him the dark- 
blye rolling of ocean, or I give his people 

5 aves in Ein Never Kall a ſtranger have the 
ovely ſun · beam of Dunſcaich; nor ever deer 
fy on Lochlin's hills before the nimble- 

footed Luath 


Vain ruler of the car, Gai Morla, wilt thou 
Eghe the kin Yeu. king whoſe chips of many 

. gr coul off thine Iſle 2 So little is 

thy green led Jllin to * king of E 
Waves. 


Ia words! yield to man Morla; but this 
ſword shall yield to none. ny shall own the 
ſway of Cormac, while Connal and Cuchullin 
live. O Connal, firſt of migthy men, thou haſt 
heard the words of Morla ; shall th y thoughts 
then be of peace, thou breaker of tae shields? 


Sito allen Crugal! why didſt n 


2 
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us with death? The narrow houſe shall receive 

me in the midſt of the light of renown, — 
Exalt, ye ſons of Innis-fail, exalt the ſpear and 
bend 74 bow ; rush on the ſoe in darkneſs, as 
the ſpirits of ſtormy nights. 


Then diſmal, roating, fierce and 1 the 
gloom of battle rolled along; as miſt (x) that ĩs 
poured on the valley, when ſtorms invade the 
ſilent ſun shine of eaven. The chief moves 
before in arms, like an angry ghoſt before a 
cloud; when meteors incloſs him with fire; 
and the dark winds are in his hand: —Carril, 
far on the heath, bids the horn of battle ſound, 
He raiſes the voice of the fong, and we his 
ſoul into the minds of heroes. 


Where, ſaid che mouth of the ſong, where 
is the fallen Crugal ? He lies forgot on earth, 
and the hall of Shells (2) is ſilent.— Sad is che 
ſpouſe of Crugal, for she is a ſtranger (2) in * 

(15 — As evening miſt | 

Ris'n from a river o'er the miatish glides 
And gathers ground faſt at the lab'rers heel 
Homeward returning. | MitToN. 


(2) The ancient Scots „ as well as the preſent 
Highlanders, drunk in $hells; hence ir is that we 
ſo often meet, in the old poetry, with the chief 
of Shells, and the halls of Shells. | 


(3) Crugal had married Degrena but a little time 
before the battle, conſequently he may with pto- 
priety be called a ſtrarger in the hall of * ſortow. 


; 
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hall of her ſorrow. But who is she, that, like 
a ſun-beam, flies before the ranks ofthe foe ? 
It is Degrena (1), lovely fair, the ſpouſe of 
fallen Crugal. Her hair is on the wind behind. 
Her eye is red; her voice is shrill. Green, 
empty is thy Crugal now , his form is in the 
cave of the hill. He comes to the ear of reſt, 
and raiſes his feeble voice; like the humming 
of the mountain- bee, or collected flies of eve- 
ning. But Degrena falls like a cloud of the 
morn the ſword of Lochlin is in her fide. 
Cairbar, she is fallen, the riſing thought of 
thy youth. She is fallen, O Cairbar, the 
thought of thy youthful hours. 


Fierce Cairbar heard the mournful ſound, 


and rushed on like ocean's whale; he faw the 
death of his daughter; and roared in the midſt 


of thouſands (2). His ſpear met a ſon of Loch- 
lin, and battle ſpread from wing to wing. As 


A hundred winds in Lochlin's groves, as fire 


in the firs of a hundred hills; fo loud, fo 
tuinous and vaſt the ranks of men are hewn 
down. Cuchullin cut off heroes like thiſtles, 


and Swaran waſted Erin. Curach fell by his 


hand, and Cairbar of the boſſy shield. Morglan 
lies in laſting reſt; and Ca- olt quivers as he 
d. es. His white breaſt is ſtained with his blood; 


and his yellow hair ſtretched in the duſt of his 


(1) Deo-ghr ghrina ſignifies a ſun beam. 
(2}AMediiſque in millibus ardet. Vine. 
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native land. He often had ſpread the feaſt 
where he fell; and often raiſed the voice ot 
the harp : when his dogs leapt around for joy; 
and the youths of the x prepared the bow. 

Still Swaran advanced, as a ſtream that 


burſts from the deſart. The little hills are rolled 


in its courſe; and the rocks half-ſunk by 
its fide. But Cuchullin Rood before him 
like a hill (1), that catches the clouds of 

heaven.—The winds contend on its head of 
| Pines; and the hail rattles on its rocks. But, 

m in its ſtrength, it ſtands and shades the 
filent vale of Cona. I Br 
So Cuchullin shaded the ſons of Erin, and 
ſtood in the midſt of thouſands. Blood riſes 


_ (1) Virgil and Milton have made uſe of a com- 

pariſon ſimilar to this; I shall lay both before the 

reader , and ler him judge for himſelf which of 

theſe two great poets have beſt ſucceeded. 5 

Duantus Athos , aut quantus Erix, aut ipſe coruſcis, 
Cum fremit ilicibus, quantus gaudetque nivali | 

© Veriice ſe artollens pater Appeninus ad auras. 

Like Erix or like Athos great he shews | 

Or father Appenine when white with ſhows , 

His head divine obſcure in clouds he hides , 

And sbakes the ſounding foreſt on his ſides. 


Dx. 
On th' other fide Satan alarm'd , . 


Collecting all his might, dilated ſtood 
Like Teneriff or Atlas unremoy'd: _ 
His ſtature reach'd the sky,  *Murrton. 
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like the fount of à rock, from panting hetoes 
around him. Bus Erin falls on either wing like 


ſnow in the dey of the ſun. | 
O ſons of Innis-fail , faid Gtumal. Lochlin 
conquers on the field. Why ſtrive we as reeds 
againſt the wind ? Fly to the hill of dark- 
brown hinds. He fled like the ſtag of Morven, 
and his ſpear is a trembling beam of light be- 
hind him. Few fled with Grumal, the chief of 
the little ſoul ; they fell in the battle of heroes 
on Lena's echoing heath. _ 


High on his car, of many gems, the chief 
of Erin ſtood; he ſlew a migthy fon of Lo- 
chlin, and ſpoke, in haſte; to Connal. O Con- 
nal, firſt of mortal men, thou haſt taught 
this arm of death! Though Erin's ſons have 
Med, shall we not fight the foe? O Carril, ſon 
of other times, carry my living friends to that 
bushy kill. —Here, Connal, let us ſtand like 
rocks, and ſave our flying friends, 


Connal mounts the car of light. They 
ſtretch their shields like the darkened moon, 
the daughter oftheſtarry skies, when she moves 
a dun circle, through heaven. Sithfadda pan- 
ted up the hill, and Duſronnel haughty ſteed. 
Like waves behind a whale, bebind them 
rushed the foe. 


- 
% 


Now on the rifing ſide of Cromla ſtood 
Erin's few ſad ſons; like a yore yung 
7 


urried on 


which the flame had rushed, 
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the winds of the ſtormy night. Cuchullin 
ſtood beſide an oak. He rolled his red eye 
in filence, and heard the wind in his bushy 
hair; when the ſcout of ocean came, Moran 


the ſon of Fithil. — The ships, he cried, 


the ships of the lonely iſle! There Fingal 


comes, the firſt of men, the breaker of the 0 


Shields, The waves foam before his black 
prows. His maſts with fails are like groves 


Blow, ſaid Cuchullin, all ye winds that 


rush over my iſle of lovely miſt. Come to the 
death of thouſands, O chief of the hills of 


hinds. Thy ſails, my friend, are to me like 


the clouds of the morning; and thy ships like 
the light of heaven; and thou thyſelf like a 
pier of fire that giveth light in the night. O 


onnal, firſt of men, how pleaſant are out 


friends! But the night is gathering around; 
where now are the ships of Fingal? Here 
let us paſs the hours of darkneſs, and Wish 


for the moon of heaven. 


The winds came down on the woods. The 


torrents rushed from the rocks. Rain gathe- 
red round the- head of Cromla And the red 
ſtars trembled between the flying clouds. 
Sad, by the fide of a ſtream whoſe ſound Was 
echoed by a tree, {ad by the ſide of a ſtream 


the chief of Erin ſat. Connal ſon. of Colgar | 


Vu there, and Carril of other times, 
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46 FIN GAL, Book II. 
VUnhappy is che hand of Cuchullin, faid the 
ſon of Semo, unhappy is the hand of Cu- 
chullin ſince he flew his friend. — Ferda, 
thou ſon of Damman, I loved thee as myſelf. 


How, Cuchullin, ſon of Semo, fell the 
breaker of the shields? Well I remember, ſaid 
Connal, the noble ſon of Damman. Tall and 
fair he was like the rain-bow of the hill. 


Ferda from Albion came , the chief of a 
hundred hills. In Muri's (1) hall he learned 
the ſword, and won the friendship of Cu- 
chullin. We moved to the chace together; 
and one was our bed in the heath. _ 


Deugala was the ſpouſe of Cairbar , chief 
of the plains of Ullin. She was covered with 
the light of beauty, but her heart was the 
houſe of pride. She loved that ſun-beam of 

outh, the noble ſon of Damman, Cairbar, 
Feid the white-armed woman, give me half of 
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dhe herd. No more Iwill remain in your halls, 
Divide the herd, dark Cairbar. © 


Let Cuchullin, ſaid Cairbar, divide my herd 


(i) Muri, ſay the Trish bards , was an academy 
in Viſter for teaching the uſe of atms. The. ſigni» 
fication. of the word is a cluſter: of people ; which 
renders the opinion probable, Cuchullin is ſaid to 
have been the firſt who introduced into Ireland 
complete armour of ſteel. He is famous, among 
the Senachies , for teaching horſemanship to the 
Irih, and fot being che firſt who uſcd a charigg 
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on the hill. His breaſt is the ſeat of juſtice, 
Depart, thou light of beaury.—T went and 
divided the herd. One ſnow-white bull re- 


mained. I gave that bull to Cairbar. The 
wrath of Deugala roſe, FO 7 


Son of Damman , begun the fair, Cu- 


chullin pains my ſoul. I muſt hear of his 


death, or Lubar's ſtream shall roll over me. 
My pale ghoſt shall wander near thee, and 
mourn the wound of my pride. Pour out 
the blood of Cuchullin, or pierce this heaving 
breaſt. | 


Deugala, ſaid the fair-haired youth, how 


shall I ſlay the ſon of Semo? He is the friend 
of m Ae thoughts, and shall I lift the 
ſword 2 She wept three days before him, on 
the fourth he conſented to fight. IT 


Twill fight my friend, Deugala ! but may I 


fall by his ſword. Could I wander on the hill 
and behold the grave of Cuchullin > We 


fought on the hills of Muri. Our ſwords. 


avoid a wound. They ſlide on the helmets 
of ſteel; and found on the ſlippery shields. 
Deugala was near with a ſmile, and {aid to the 


ſon of Damman, thine arm is feeble, thou ſun- 


beam of youth, Thy years are-not ſtrong for 


in that kingdom ; which laſt circumſtance was the 
occaſion of Oſſian's being ſo circumſtantial in bis 


deſcription of Cuchullin's car, in the firſt bock. / 


_- 
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"FINGAL; Book Il. 
ſteel. —Yield to the ſon ef Semo. He is like 
the rock of Malmor. £7 qoSeet 1 


© The tear is in the eye of youth. He faulte- 
ring ſaid to me, Cuchullin, raiſe thy boſly 
Shield. Defend thee from the hand of th 
friend. My ſoul is laden with grief: for I mult 
ſlay the chief of men. SI 


I ſgghed as the wind in the chink of a rock. 


I lifted high the edge of my ſteel. The ſun- 


beam of bartle fell ; the firſt of Cuchul- 
lin's friends. I} | 


_ Unhappy is the hand of Cuchullin ſince 
the hero fell. 1 


Mournful is thy tale, ſon of the car, ſaid 
Carril of other times. It ſends my ſoul back to 
the ages of old, and to the days of other years. 
Often have I heard of Comal who ſlew the 
friend he loved; yet victory attended his 
ſteel; and the leaks was conſumed in his 
A ths | 


Comal was a fon of Albion; the chief of 
an hundred hills. His deer drunk of a thouſand 
ſtreams. A thouſand rocks replied to the voice 
of his dogs. His face was the mildneſs of youth. 
His hand the death of heroes. One was his 
love, and fair was she ! the daughter of migthy 
Conloch, She appeared like a ſun- beam among 
women. And her hair was like the wing of the 


taven. Her dogs were taught to the chace. 


Her 
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Her bow-ſtring ſounded on the winds of the 
foreſt. Her ſoul was fixed on Comal. Often 
met their eyes of love. Their courſe in the 
chace was one, and happy were theit words 
in ſecret.— But Gormal loved the maid, the 
dark chief of the gloomy, Ardven. He 
watched her lone ſteps in the heath; the 


© Foe of unhappy Comal.  -. g 
4 One day, tired of the chace, when the miſt 
Il had concealed their friends, Comal and the 


daughter of Conloch met in the cave of Ro- 
nan (1). It was the wonted haunt of Comal. 


" Its ſides were hung with his arms, A hundred 
Shields of thongs were there; a hundred 
id helms of ſounding ſteel. 
to | Reſt here, he ſaid, my love Galvina; thou 
8. light of the cave of Ronan. A deer appeats on 
e Mora's brow. I go; but I will ſoon return. 
is 1 fear, she faid , dark Gormal my foe ; he 
(i) The unfortunate death of this Ronan is the 
of ſubject of the ninth fragment of ancient poetty pu- 
blished laſt year; it is not the work] of Offian, 
d WM chou it is writ in his manner, and beats the 
de genuine marks of antiquity. — The conciſe expreſ- 
5 _ of Oſſian are imitated, bur the thoughts are 
_ too jejune and confined to be the production of 


ws that poet. Many poems go under his name that 

have been evidently compoſed ſince his time; they 

are very numetous in Ireland, and ſome have come 

to the tranſlator's hands. They are trivial and dull 

to the laſt degree z ſwelling into ridiculous bombaſt, 
or ſinking into the loweſt kind of proſaic ſtyle. 
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haunts che cave of Ronan. I will reſt among 
the arms; but ſoon return, my love. * 
He went to the deer of Mora. The daugh- 
ter of Conloch would try his love. She cloath- 
ed her white ſides with his armour, and ſtrode 


from the cave of Ronan. He thought it was 


his foe. His heart beat high. His colour chan- 
ged, and darkneſs dimmed his eyes. He drew 
the bow. The arrow flew. Galvina fell in 
blood. He run with wildneſs in his ſteps and 
called the daughter of Conloch. No anſwer 
in the lonely rock. Where art thou, O my 
love! He ſaw, at length, her heaving heart 
beating around the feathered dart. O Con- 
Joch's daughter, is it thou ? He ſunk upon her 
breaſt. * 


The hunters found the hapleſs pair Y he 


afterwards walked the hill. But many and 


ſilent were his ſteps round the dark dwelling 
of his love. The fleet of the ocean came. He 
fought ; the ſtrangers fled, He ſearched for 


his death over the | field. But who could kill 
the mighty Comal ! He threw away his 


: dark-brown shield. An arrow found his man 


breaſt. He ſleeps with bis loved Galvina at the 
noiſe of the ſounding ſurge. Their green 
tombs are ſeen by the mariner , when he 


Sounds on the waves of the north. 
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ARGUMENT to Beer IH. 
Cuchullin, pleaſed with ite ſtory of Carril, 
| © inſoſts with that bard for more of his ſongs. 
He relates the actions of Fingal in Lochlin, 
and death of Agandecca the beautiful ſiſter 
of Swaran, He had ſcarce finished, when 
Calmar the fon of Matha, who had advifed 
'-the firſt battle; came wounded. from the 
feld, and told them of  Swaran's deſign © 
to ſurpriſe the remains of the Trish army. 
He himſelf propoſes to withſtand ſingly 
the whole force of the enemy , in a narrow 
paſs , till the Irish should make good their 
retreat. Cuchullin , touched with the gallant 
propoſal of Calmar , reſolves to accompany 
: him, and orders Carril to carry off the few 
that remained of the Iri sh. Morning comes, 
Calmar dies of his wounds ; and, the ships 
of the Caledonians appearing, Swaran 
gives over the purſuit of the Irish, and 
returns ts oppoſe Fingal's landing. Cuchul- 
lin ashamed, after his defeat to appear 
Before Fingal, retires to the cave of Tura. 
| Fingal engages the enemy, puts them to 
| 
| 


— ap. — 


flight ; but the coming on of night makes 
the victory not deciſive. The king , who 
had obſerved the gallant behaviour of his 
grandſon Oſcar , gives him advices concer- 
ning his conduct in peace and war, He 
recommends to him to place the example of 
his fathers before his eyes, as the beſt model 
For his conduct; which introduces the 
\ Vor. I. | *Cij 
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ARGUMENT Book II. 
epiſode concerning Fainaſollis , the daughter 


of the king of Craca, whom Fingal had © 


taken under his protection, in hts youth. 


Fillan and Oſcar are diſpatched to obſerve 


the motions of the enemy by night ; Gaul 
the ſon of Morn: deſires the command of 
the army , in the next battle ; which Fingal 


| promiſes to give him, Some general reflec 
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AN ANCIENT 
EPIC POEM: 
In SIX BOOES 


BOOK IL. (1) 


4 


— 


ſaid Cuchullin , and lovely are the tales of 
other times. They are like the calm dew of 
the morning on the hill of roes, when the 


ſun is faint on its ſide, and the lake is ſet- 


tled and blue in the vale. O Carril, raiſe again 
thy voice, and let me hear the ſong of Tura, 
lich was ſung in my balls of joy, whe 
Fingal king of shields was there, and —— 
at the deeds of his fathers. 150 


Fingal! thou man of battle, ſaid Carril , 


(1) The ſecond night, ſince the opening of the 
poem, continues; and Cuchullin , Connal , and Car- 
ril ſtill fir in the place deſcribed in the preceding 
book. The ſtory of Agandecca is introduced here 
with propriety , as great uſe is made of it in the 
courſe of the poem, and as it, in ſome meaſure', 
brings about the cataſtrophe. e. 


66 FINGAL; Dock II. 
early were thy deeds in arms. Lochlin was 
 Eonſumed in thy wrath ,- when thy youth | 
ſtrove with the beauty of maids. They ſmiled | 
at the fair blooming face of the hero; bur 
death was in his hands. He was ſtrong as 
= the waters of Lora. His followers were like 7 
i : the roof a thouſand fireams, They took 
the king of Lochlin in battle, but reſtored 
him we Ships. His big heart ſwelled with | 
pride; and the death of” the youth was dark 
in his foul. —For none ever, but Fingal, 
orercame the ſtrength of the mighty Star- 
= no (1). | $ 
4 | Fe fat inthe halls of his sbells in Lochlin's 
h woody land. He called the grey-baired 
4 Snivan , that often ſung round the circle (2 
} of Loda: when the ſtone of power heard his 
| ery, and the battle turned in the field of the 
valiant. 1 1 
So; gray haired Snivan , Starno ſaid, 
to Ardven's ſea-ſurrounded rocks. Tell to Fin- 
i! gal king of the defart ; he that js the fair - 
| eſt among his thouſands, tell him I give him 


4 (x) Starno was the Faber of Swaran as well as of 
| Agandecca,—His fierce and cruel chatactet is well 
matked in other poems concerning the times. 


() This paſſage moſt certainly alludes to the 
religion of Lochlin, and the lone of power here 
mentioned is the image of one of the deitics of 
Scandanavis. ee 
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my daughter, the lovelieſt maid that ever 
heaved a breaſt of ſnow. Her arms are White 
as the foam of my waves. Her ſoul. is ge- 
nerous and mild, Let him come with bis bra- 
veſt heroes to the daughter of the ſecret hall. 
Snivan came to Albion's windy hills: and 
fair - haired Fingal went. His kindled foul 
flew before him , as he bounded on the wayes 
of the north. "I E 814 | 


| Welcome , faid the dark-brown Starno 
welcome , king of rocky Morven; and ye, 
his heroes of might, ſons of the lonely 
ile! Three days within my halls'shall' ye 
feaſt; and three days purſue my boars , that 
your fame may reach the maid that dwells 
in the ſeeret lk 


ot £ 5:18 23. 36S KIA , 
The Sing of ſnow (1) deſigned their death | 
and gave the feaſt of shells. Fingal, who” 
doubred the foe, kept on his arms of ſteel. 
The ſons of death were afraid, and fled 
from the eyes of the hero. The voice of 
ſprightly mirth aroſe. The trembling harps 
of joy are ſtrung. Bards fing the battle of 
heroes; or the heaving breaſt of love. 
Ullin, Fingal's bard , was there; the ſweet 
voice of the hill of Cona, He praiſed the* 


(1) Starno is; here poetically called the king eff 
ſnow from the great quantities of ſnow that fall 
n his dominions. 8 

G v 
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daughter of ſnow ; and Moryen's (1) high- 
defcended chief. — The daughter of ſnow 
over-heard, and left the hall of her ſecret 
figh. She came in all her beauty, like the 
moon from the cloud of the eaſt. Lo- 
velineſs was around her as light. Her ep 


8 
were like the muſic of ſongs. She ſaw the 
youth and loved him. He was the ſtolen 
figh of her foul. Her blue eye rolled on him 
in ſecret : and she bleſt the chief of Mor- 


ven. 45 | 5 
Tbe third day, with all its beams, shone 


bright on the wood of boars. Forth moyed 
the dark-browed Starno, and Fingal , king 


of shields. Half the day they ſpent in the 


chace ; and the ſpear of Fingal was red in 
the blood of Gormal (2). 


lt was then the daughter of Starno, with 
blue eyes rolling in tears, came with her 


voice of love, and ſpoke to the king of 


_- 


Fingal , high-deſcended chief, truſt not 


Starno's heart of pride. Within that wood 
he has placed his chiefs ; beware of the wood 


(1) All the North-weſt coaſt of Scotland probably 
went of old under the name of Morven, which 


ſigniſies a ridge of very high hills. 


(2) Gormal is the name of a hill in Lochlin in 


| the neighbourhood of Starno's palace, 
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of death. But, remember, ſon of the bill 
remember Agandecca: fave me from che 
wrath of my er 2 * me windy _ 
ven! 1 1 


The outh . 33 5 


heroes by kia Lids, The fons. of ee 
his hand; and Gormal echoed around. 


Before the halls of Starno the ſons of the 115 


chace convened. The kings dark brows were 
like clouds. His eyes like meteors of night: 
Bring hither , he cries , Agaadeeca to her 
lovely king of Morven. His hand is ſtained 
with the blood of my people; aid Ker words 
have not been in yain. — 


eng FY , 


' She came with the red eye of tears. She 
came with her looſe raven locks. Her white 
breaſt heaved with fighs, like the foam of 
the ſtreamy Lubar. Starno N her ſide 
with ſteel. She fell like à wreath of fnow 
that ſſides from the rocks of Ronan, when the 
woods are till, and the echo deepens in the vale. 


Then Fingal eyed bis valiant chiefs, his va- 
liant chiefs took arms. The gloom of the 
battle roared, and Lochlin fled or died. — 
Pale, in his bounding Ship he cloſed the maid 
of the raven hair. Her tomb aſcends on 
Ardven, and the ſea roars round the dark 

dvelling of Agandecca, _ 


HBleſfed be her ſoul, ſaid Cuchuli . * 
*. 
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bleſſed be the mouth of the ſong . Strong was 
the youth of Fingal, and ſtrong is his arm 
of age. Lochlin shall fall again before the 
king of echoing Morven. Shew thy face 
from a cloud, O moon; light his white fails 
on the wave of the night. And if any ſtrong 
Þirit (1) of heaven firs on that low-hung 
cloud; turn his dark ships from the rock 
thou rider- of the ſtorm!  _ | 


Such were the words. of Cuchullin- at the 
found of the mountain ſtreams; when Calmar 
aſcended the hill, the wounded ſon of Matha. 
From the field he came in his blood. He 
leaned on his bending ſpear. Feeble is the 
arm of battle! but ſtrong the ſoul of the hero! 


Welcome! O ſon of Matha, ſaid Connal, 

welcome art thou to thy friends ! Why burſts 
kat broken ſigh from the breaft of him that 
Aiever feared Before? tf. I 
And never, Connal, will he fear, chief of 
the pointed ſteel. My ſoul brightens in dan- 
ger, and exults in the noiſe of battle. I am 
of the race of ſteel ; my fathers never 
. 11 ä 


(1) This is the only paſſage in the poem that 
has the appearance of religion But Cuchullin's 
ophe to this. ſpirit is accompanied with a 
doubt; ſo that it is not eaſy to determine whether 
the berg. meant a ſuperior. being, or. the ghoſts of 
deceaſed warriors, who where ſuppoſed in thoſe ti- 
mes to rule the ſtorms, and to ttanſport themſelves 


4 


f 
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black skiff bounded on ocean, and travelled 
an the Wings of the blaſt. A ſpirit once em- 
broiled the night. Seas ſwell, and rocks 


reſound. Winds drive along the clouds. The 


lightning flies on wings of fire. He feared 
and came to land: then blushed that he 
feared ar all, He ruched again. awong the 
waves to find the ſon of the wind, Three youths, 
| R bark; he ſtood with, the 
paſſed, he took it by the curling head, and 
| — — its dark womb. with his ſteel. The 
g ſon of the wind forſook the air. The moon 
Bauch was che boldneſs of my race; and Cal- 
mar is like his fathers. 9 1 55 flies from the 


uplifted ſword, They beſt ſucceed who date. 


But now, ye-ſons of green-vallyed Erin 
| retire from Lena's bloody heathgColle@ the 
1 fad remnant of our friends, and jein the 
| word of Fingal. I heard the ſound of 
Lochlin's advancing arms; but Calmar wilt 
remain and fight, My voice shall be ſuch, my 


kriends, as If thouſands. were behind me. 
But, ſon of Semo, remember me. Remem 
ber Calmar's lifeleſs corſe. After Fingal has 
Vwaſted the field, place me by ſome ſtone 


of remembrance, that future times may heat 
N V O1. I. 8 | 


-:Cormar was the firſt of my race. He ſport⸗ 
ed through the ſtorms of the waves. His. 


word unsheathed. When the low. hung vapour 
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wy fame; and the rn. 
| jolce over the ſtone of my renown. my 


Neo: ſon'of Matha , ſaid Cuchullin, ore 
never leave thee. My j joy is in che une qual 
field: my ſoul increaſes in danger. Connal , . 
and Carril of other times, carry off the fad 
ſons vf Erin; and when che battle is over, 
ſearch for our pale corſes in this narrow way. 
For near this oak we shall ſtand in the ſtream 
of the battle of thouſands. O Fichil's ſon ,' 
with feet of wind; fly over the heath of Lena. 
Tell to Fingal that Erin is inthtalled, and bid 
the king of Morven haſten. O let bim come 
like the ſun in a ſtorm, whey he shines on 
the hills of gras. 

Morning is gray on Cromla ; 85 obe 
of the ſea aſcend. Calmar ſtood forth-.to_ 
meet them in the pride of his kindling ſoul. 
Bur , pale was ie face of the warrior ; he 
teaned on his father's ſpear ; that ſpear which 
he brought from Laras ball), SANS the ſoul 
of his mother was ſad.— But ſlowly now. 
the hero falls like a tree on tho plains of 
Cona, Dark Cuchullin ſtands alone like a 
rock (a) ia a ſandy vale. The ſea comes with 


(i) Aſdiitha ; her lamentation over bet fod is in- 
xoduced/in the poem concerning: 'the death of ol 


E e eee den 
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its waves, and roars on its hardened ſides. 
Its head is covered with foam, and the hills 
are echoing around. — Now from the gray 
miſt of the ocean, the white ſailed ships of 
Fingal appear. High is the grove of their 
maſts as they nod, by turns, on the rolling 
Waves | | 


Swaran ſaw them from the hill, and re- 
turned from the ſons of 'Erin. As ebbs the 
reſounding ſea through the hundred iſles of 
Iniſtore; fo loud, fo vaſt, ſo immenſe” re- 
turned the ſons of Lochlin againſt che king 
of the deſert hill, But bending , weeping , 
ſad , and flow , and dragging his long 
ſpear behind, Cuchullin ſunk in Cromla's 
wood , and mourned his fallen friends. He 

feared the face of Fingal', who was wont 
to greet him from the fields of renown. _ 


How many lie there of my heroes ! the 
chiefs of Innis-tail | they that were chearful 
in the hall when the ſound of the shells aro- 
ſe. No more shall I find their ſteps in the 
heath, or hear their voice in the chace of 
the hinds. Pale, ſilent, low on bloody beds 
are they who were my friends! O ſpirits 


* So ſome tall rock o'crhangs the hoary main, > 
By winds affail'd , by billows beat in vain, 
Unmov'd it hears , above, the rempeſts blow ; 


Aud ſees the watry mountains break below, Porn 
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of the lately-dead, meer Cuchullin on his 
heath. Converſe with him on the wind, when 
the ruſtling tree of Tura's cave reſounds, The- 
re, far remote „I shall lie unknown. No bard 
shall hear of me. No gray ſtone shall rife 
to my renown. Mourn me with the dead, 
O Bragela! departed is my fame. 


Such were the words of Cuchullin when 
he ſunk in the woods of Cromla. | 


PFingal, tall in his *. ſtretched his 
bright lance before him. Terrible was the 
gleam of the ſteel: it was like the green 
meteor of death, ſetting in the heath of 
Malmor , when the traveller is alone, and 
the broad moon is darkened in heaven. 


The battle is over, ſaid the king, and I 
behold the blood of my friends; Sad is the 
heath of Lena; and mournful the oaks of 

Cromla : the hunters have fallen there in 
their ſtrength ; and the ſon of Semo is nb 
more. — Ryno and Fillan, my ſons, ſound 
the horn of! Fingal's war. Aſcend that hill on 
the shore, and call che children of the foe. 
Call them from the grave of Lamdarg, the 
chief of other times. — Be your voice like 
thar of your father , when he enters the battles 
of his ſtrength. I wait for the dark mighty 
man; I wait on L ena's shore for Swaran. And 
let him come with all his race; for ſtrong in 
bande ate the friends of the dead. 
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Fair Ryno flew like lightning; dark Fillan 
as the shade of autumn. Gn Lena's heath their 
voice is heard the ſons of ocean heatd the 
horn of Fingal's war. As the roaring eddy 
of ocean returning from the kingdom of 
ſnows; ſo ſtrong, ſo dark, ſo ſudden came 
down the ſons of Lochlin: The king in their 
front appears in the diſmal pride of his arms. 
Wrath burns in his r gi bent face: and 


his eyes roll in the fire of his yalour. 


- Fingal beheld-the ſon of Starno; and he re- 
membered Agandecca, — For Swaran with 
the tears of youth had mourned+his White 
boſomed fiſter. He ſent Ullin of the ſongs 
to bid- him to the feaſt of shells. For plea- 
fant en Fingal's ſoul returned the remem- 
brance of the firſt of his loves. 


Ullin came with aged ſteps , and ſpoke. 
to Starno's: fon. O thou that dwelleſt afar , 
ſurrounded, like a rock, with thy waves, 
come to the feaſt of the king, and pals the 
day in reſt. 'Fo-morrow let us fight, O 
Swaran, and break the echoing shields. 


To- day, ſaid Starno's-wrathful ſon , we 
break the echoing shields: ro-morrow : my 


feaſt will be ſpread; and Fingal lie on earth. 


IJ 
And to-morrow let his feaſt be ſpread ,, 
aid Fingal with a ſmile 3 for to-day ; G 
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my ſons, we shall break the echoing shields. 
— Offtan , ſtand thou near my arm. Gaul, 
lift thy. terrible ſword. Fergus bend thy 
crooked yew, Throw , Fillan , thy lance 
through: heaven. —Lift your shields like the 
darkened moon. Be. your ſpears the meteors 
of death. Follow me in the path of my 
fame; and equal my deeds in batile. 


As a hundred winds on Morven ; as the 
ſtreams of a hundred hills; as clouds 
ſuccceſſive over heaven'; or, as the dar 
ocean aſſaults the shore of the deſert : ſo 
roaring, ſo vaſt , fo terrible the armies mi- 
red on Lena's echoing heath. — The groan 
of the people ſpread over the hills; it was 
like the thunder of night, when the cloud 
burſts on Cona; and a thouſand ghoſts shriek 
at once on the hollow wind, | 


_ Fingal rushed on in his ſtrength , terri- 
ble as the ſpitit of Trenmor ; when; in 4 
whirlwind, he comes to Morven' to ſee the 
children of his pride. The oaks reſound on 
their hills, and the rocks fall down before 
him.— Bloody was the hand of my father, 
when he whirled the lightning of his ſword. 
He remembers the battles of his youth, and 
the field is waſted in his courſe. © © 


Ryno went on like a pillar of fire Dark 
is the brow of Gaul. Fergus rushed forward. 
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with feet of wind; and Fillan like the miſt 
of the hill. —Myſelf (1), like a rock, came 
down, I exulted in the ſtrength of the king. 
Many were the deaths of my arm; and diſ- 
mal was the gleam of 'my ſword. My locks 
were not then ſo gray; nor trembled my 
hands of age. My eyes were not cloſed in 
darkneſs; nor failed, my feet in the race. 
Who can relate the deaths of the 11 
or the deeds of mighty heroes; when Fin- 

|, burning in his wrath , conſumed the 

ns of the Lochlin > Groans ſwelled: on 
groans from hill to hill, till night had co= 
vered all. Pale, ſtaring like a herd of deer, 
the ſons of Lochlin convene on Lena. 


_. We ſar and heard the ſprightly harp at Lu- 
bar's gentle ſtream. Fingal himſelf was next 


to the foe; and liſtened to the tales of bards. 


His godlike race were in the ſong, the chiefs 
of other times. Attentive, leaning oh his 
chield, the king of Morven fat. The wind: 
Whiſtled through his aged locks, and his 
thoughts are of the days of other years. Near 
him on his bending ſpear , my young, my 
lovely. Oſcar ſtood. He alles the king 


(1) Here the poet celebrates his own actions, but 
he does it in ſuch a manner that we are not diſplea- 
fed. The mention of the great actions of his youth im- 


mediately ſuggeſts to him the helpleſs firuation of his . 


age. We do not deſpiſe him fot᷑ ſelſuh praiſe , but 
feel his mis fortune. a | > thy 


if @ 
4 _— n * . 
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of Morven: and his actions were ſwelling in 
"OY 7 my, ben; eg 8 kin N 
car „pride of youth , I ſaw the shining of 
5 Kad n in my race. Purſue 
the glory of our fathers, and be what they 
have been; when, Trenmor lived, the fi 
of men, and Trathal the father of heroes; 
They fought the battle in their youth, and 
are the ſong of bards. © Oſcar ! bend the 
ſtrong in arms: but. ſpare the feeble hand. 
Be thou a fiream off many tides againſt the 
foes of thy People; bor l the gale that 
moves the graſs to thoſe Who ask thine aid. 
So Trenmor lived; ſuch Trathal was; and 
ſuch has Fingal been. My arm was the ſup- 


por of the injured and the weak reſted be- 
ind the lightning of my ſtect; | 


Oſcar ! F was young like thee, when 164 
vely Fainaſollis came , that ſun-beam ! that 
mild light of love ! the daughter of Craca's (1) 
king! I then returned- from Gona's heath, 
and few were in my train, A white-fajled 
boat appeared far off; we ſaw it like 2 
miſt that rode on ocean's' blaſt. It ſoon ap- 


Y 


(1) What the Craca here mentioned was, is not, 
- #t this diſtance of time, eaſy to determine. The 
moſt probable opinion is, that it was one of the Shet- 
land iſles. —— There-is a ſtory concerning a daugh- 

tet of the king of Craca in the ſiath books. * 
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proached; we ſaw the fair. Her white breaſt 


beaved with lighs. The wind was in her 


looſe dark hair ; her roſy cheek 3 
Daughter of bean „calm 1 ſaid, 

ſigh is in that br Can 1, young 81 
am, defend thee, daughter of the ſea? My 
ſword 3 is not unmatched | in war, but daunt- 
101 is my heart. 


To thee I fly, with fi he he Apel » 
0 chief of mighty men! To thee fly, chief 

f shells , ſupporter of the feeble hand] The 
Ling of Craca's echoing iſle owned me the 
ſun-beam of his race, And often did the hills 
of Cromala reply to the ſighs of love for 
the unhappy: "Fainaſollis. Sora's chief beheld 


me fair ; and loved the daughter, of Craca- lO 


His {word is like a beam of f light upon 
the warriox's fide. But dark is his brow 3 and 
rempeſts are in his foul. 1 shun him on the 
e ſea ; but Sora s chief purſues. 


Reſt thou, 1 ſuid, behind my shield; reſt 
in peace, thou beam of light! The gloomy 
chief of Sora will fly, if Fingal's arm is 
Jike his ſoul. In ſome. 4 cave 1 mig 
conceal thee., daughter of the ſea 1 Bu 
gal never flies; for where che danger threa- 
tens, I rejoice in the ſtorm of ſpears. —T 
Jaw the tears + 4p her cheek. 1 port! money 
Kir 5 E3- 2315 * 15 #4 


Now, like a * ware Aber, were 
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red the Borbar. His maſts 
n 
mow. White roll the waters on either (ide. 
The ſtrength of ocean ſounds. Came thou, 
I faid, from the roar of ocean, thou rider 
of the ſtorm. Partake the feaſt within my 
hall. It is the bouſe of ſtrangers. The maid 
ſtood trembling by my fide; he drew -the 
bow: che fell. Unerxing is th hand, I ſaid, 

but feeble was the foe. —We fou ht » nor 
_ weak was the ſtrife of Teak” He funk be- 
neath my (word. We laid them in two tombs 
of bones; ; the unhappy children of youth. 


' Suck have Theen in m my y youth , O Ofearz 
be thou like the age of Fingal. Never ſcek 
the battle, nor shun it when it comes. Fil- 
lan and Oſcar of the dark-brown hair, ye 
children of the race; fly over the heath of 
roaring winds ;. and view the fons of Lo- 
Sin. Par off I hear the noiſe of their fear, 
like the ſtorms of echoing Cona, Go: that 
they may not fly. my {word along the waves 
of the north. For many chiefs of Erin's race 
lie here on the A bed of death. The chil- 
.dren of the ſtorm are law ; 3 1 ſons of 


goo. 


The heroes flew like two dark ED 
two dark clouds that are the chariots of 
| ora 3 when air's dark children come to 


ighten hapleſs men. 


* * * n * 
þ . 
- 
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It vas then that Gaul (1), the ſon of Mor- 


* „ſtood like a rock in the night. His ſpear | 


is glittering to the ſtars; his voice like m 
ſtredius.— S8onͥ of date „ cried the chi 


O Eingal ; ki * halte pl et the bards of 
many A 64 rin's friends to reſt. And, 
Fingal , shearh * ſword of death; and let 


thy People bs fight. We wither away without 
'our Fame ; for our King is the 125 brea- 
ker of shields. When morning riſes on our 

ills, behold at a diſtance our deeds. Let 
Locklin feel the [word of Morni's ſon, chat 
bards may ſing of me. Such was the cuſtom 
Hheretofore- of Kin Fs noble race. Such was 


thine-own., n ng oof ſwords, in 21 750 


of the ſpear, - 


O ſon of Morni , gal i NY I glory 
in thy ame. Fight; but my ſpear shall be 
near bo. aid thee in che mal of 


Raiſe, taiſe the voice ſons of the, ſong... 
Her fie 


and mull mie Into reſt. Here will Fingal 


( 1) Gaul * ſon of Morni , was | chief of 2 tribe 
that diſputed long the pre-eminence , with Fingal 


himſelf. They were reduced ar laſt to obedience 
and Gaul , from an enemy, turned Eingal's belt 


friend and greareſt hero. His character is ſomething - 


like that of Ajax in the Iliad; a hero of mere ſtrength 


than conduct in battle. He was very fond of military 
fame, and here he demands the next battle to 


himſelf, — The poet , by an artifice , removes 


Fingal , that his return may be the more magnis 


kcent, 
e \ 


5 


—— 
* 
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amidft che wind of night—And if chou, 
n „among che children of 
: .if chou ſißteſt on a blaſt of wind 

_ the Oe maſts of Lachlin, 
come to my e Bir one's. and 

uhew thy bright ace e my fl. F 


Many 2 voice and many a harp in tu- 
neful ſounds aroſe. Of Fingals noble deeds 
"they ſung, and of the noble race of the 
hero. And ſometimes on the e R. ſound 


Was heard the naine oY now 
"Olliat. 


„Oben 3. — yy ſhine won in 
atdes of the-ſpeear. But blind, and tearful, 
and forlorn I now walk with” little men. 
O Fingal , with thy race of battle I now 
behold thee not. The wild roes feed ij 
the green tomb of the mighty King of Mor- 
ven . Bleſt be thy ſoul, thou Ling of ſwords, 


thou —_ reed as. the hills of Cana! 


ir) The rer prepares ws for the dream of Fingal 
In the next. book. * 
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ARGUMENT t Boos IV. 


The action of the poem being ſuſpended by 
_night, Oſſian takes that opportunity to re- 
late his own actions at the lake of Lego , 
and his courtship of Evirallin , who was 


' . the mother of Oſcar, and had died ſome 


time before the expedition of Fingal into 

Ireland. Her ghoſt appears to him, and 

tells him that Oſcar , who had been ſent , 

at the beginning of the night-, to obſerve the 
enemy, Was engaged with an advanced 
party, and almoſt overpowered. Oſſian re- 
lieves his ſon ; and an alarm is given to 
Fingal of the approack of Swaran. The 
king riſes , calls his army together, and, 
as he had promiſed the preceding night , 
devolves the command on Gaul the 2 of 
Morni , while he himſelf , after charging 
his ſons to behave gallantly, and defend 
his people, retires to a hull, from whence 
he could have a view of the battle. The 
battle joins ; the poet relates Oſcar's great 
ations. But when Oſcar , in conjunction 
with his father , conquered in one wing , 
Gaul , who was attacked by Swaran in 
perſon , was on the point of retreating in 
the other, Fingal ſends Ullin his bard to 
encourage him with a war ſong ; but not- 
withſtanding Swaran prevails ; and Gaul 
and his army are obliged to give way. | 
Fingal , deſcending from the hall , rallies | 
them again: Swaran deſi#s from the pur- 
D ii 
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ARGUMENT to Boox N. 
os poſſeſſes himſelf of a riſi ing ground , 
. reftores the ranks , and waits the approac * 
; 72 Fingal. The $4 gin having encouraged 
| tus men, gives the neceſſary orders, and 
reneuis the battle. Cuchullin, who', wich 
his friend Connal, and Carril his. oard , 
had retired to the cave of Tura , hearin 
the noiſe , came-to the brow of the hilt, 
which overloaked the field of battle, 
where he ſaw Fingal engaged with the 
enemy. He, being hindered by Connal from 
joining Fingal, who was. himſelf upon 
the point of- obtaining a complete victory, 
ſends Carril 10 nn that hero on 
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Wau: HO comes with 5 ſon — the 


mountain; like the 'bow* of the showery 


Lena ? It is the maid 'of the voice of love. 
The white-armed daughter of Toſcar. Often 
haſt thou heard my ſong, and given the 
tear of 8 Doſt vg come! to FUG dude 


« r) Fingal being Mnf „ and the ER nitceaded 
by night, the poet introduces the ſtory of his court- 
ship of Evirallin, the daughter of Btanno. The epi- 
ſode is neceſſary to clear up ſeveral paſſages that 
follow in the poem; at the ſame time that it na- 
rurally brings on rhe action of the book, which 
may be ſuppoſed ro begin abour rhe middle of 'the 
third night from the opening of the poem. —— This 
book, as many of; Offian's other compoſitions - 
addreſſed to the beautiful Malvina , the daughter o 
Toſcar. She appears to have been in love with Oſcars 

and to have affected the company of che 1 2 
after the death of the ſon. 8 | $ 
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of th e, and to hear the actions of 
Of? When Shall I ceaſe to mourn by 
the ſtreams of che echoing Cena ? My years 


| have paſſed away in battle, and wy age is 
darkened with ſorrow. - 


Daughter of the hand of * ! I was 
not ſo mournful and blind; I was not fo 
dark and forlorn , when Evirdlio loved me, 
Evirallin with the dark-brown hair , the 
white-boſomed love of Cormac, A thou- 
ſand heroes ſought the maid , she denied 
her love to a thouſand ; the "ons: of the 
ſword” were — "for * in her 
eyes was Oſſi 


I went in nun ot the . to Lego's-ſable 

| ſurge ; twelve of wy people were there, the 
ſons of the Morven. We came to 
Brango friend of ers:: Branno of the 
founding il. — From whence, ke ſaid, are 
the arms of ſteel? Not eaſy to win is che 
maid that has denied the blue · eyed ſons of 
Erin, Bur ble be chou, O ng 8 
happ Pppy 4 om her, waits thee. 5 hot 
twelve daughters auty were mine, thine 
were the . than ſg? of fame! —Then 
he opened the hall of the maid , the dark- 
haired Evirallin. Joy kindled in our breaſts 
of ſteel, and bleſt * maid of Branno. | 


Above us on the hill appeared the people ot | 
ſtately Cormac. Eight were the heroes of the 


FO 
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chief; and the heath flamed with their arms. 
There Colla , Durra of the wounds, chere 
mighty Toſcar , and Tago , chere Ereſtal, 
the victorious, ſtood ; Dairo of the happy 
deeds, and Dala, the battle's bulwark in the 
narrow way.—The ſword flamed in the hand 
of Cormac , and graceful was the look off 
the hero. Sos. CE fs 8 


Eight were the heroes of Oſſian; Ullin 
ſtormy ſon of war; Mullo of che generous 
deeds; the noble, the graceful Scelacha; 
Oglan, and Cerdal the Wrathful, and Pu- 
ma-riccan's brows of death. And why should 
Ogar be the laſt ; ſo wide renowned on 
the hills of Ardyen? | Ss 


Ogar met Dala the ſtrong , face to face, 
on the field of heroes. The battle of the 
chiefs _ like the wind _ Oy 
the weapon which he loved ; — Pi. he 
drow ned it in DNala's fide. The ſtormy battle 
turned. Three times Ipierced Cormacsshield: 
three times he broke his ſpear. But, unhap- 
| y youth of love! I cut his head away. 
be times I shook it by the lock. Tb 
friends of Cormac fled. „ 


| Whoever would have told me. A lovely. 
maid (1), when then I ſtrove in battle; chat 


(1) The poet addreſſes himſelf re Malvina, che 
daughter of Toſcar, Roe 4 
| = 


o FINAL, Jock V. 

blind, forſaken, and fortorn I now should 

1 night; firm ought his mail to have 
been, and unmatched his arm in battle. 


1) Now on Lena's gloomy heath the 
voĩce of muſic died aw ay. The unconſtant blaſt 
blew/ hard, and the high oak shook its leaves 
around me; of Evirallin were my thoughts, 
when she, in all the light of beauty, and 
her blue eyes rolling in tears, ſtood on a 
cloud before my ſight, and ſpoke with feeble 
voice. . | 


0 Offian, riſe and fave. my fon; fave 
Ofcar chief of men: near the red oak of 
Lubar's ſtream, he fights with Lochlin's ſons. 
— She ſunk into her cloud again. I clothed 
me with my ſteel. My ſpear fupported_my 
ſteps, and my rattling armour rung. I hum- 
med as I was wont in danger, ke ſongs 


of heroes of old, Like diſtant thunder (z) 


(i) The poet teturus to his ſubject. If one conſd fix 
the time of the year in which the action of the 
poem happened, from the ſcene deſcribed, here , I 
thould be tempred to place it in autumn. —— The 
trees shed theit leaves, and the winds ate varia- 
ble, both which circumſtances agree with that ſea- 


_ (2) Offian gives the reader a high idea of him- 
*ſelf. Hir very ſong frightens the enemy. This paſ- 
ſage reſembles one in the eighteenth Iliad , where 
che voice of Achilles ftigmens the Trojans from the 
body of Patroclus, 2 be $45 
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Lochlin heard they” fied”; | Ly fon par- 


ſued. 


I called. him like a (diſtant N M1 
(on return over Lena. No further purſue the 
foe , though Offian is behind thee. — He 
came; and lovely in my ear was Oſcars 
ſounding ſteel. Why didſt thou ſtop my hand, 
he ſaid, till death had covered all? For dark 
and dreadful ; by the ſtream, they met thy 
ſon and Fillan. They watched the tertors 
of the night. Our ſwords have conquered 
ſome. But as the winds of night pour the 
ocean over the white ſands of Mora, ſo 
dark advance the ſons of Lochlin oper Le- 
na's ruſtling heath. The ghoſts of night shriek 


| afar ; and I have ſeen the meteors of death. 


Let — awake the ing of Moryen ,.be that 
ſmiles in danger; ; for he is like the ſon of 


heaven that riſes in a ſtorm. 


Fingal had ſtarted from a dream ral 
leaned on Trenmor's shield; the dark - brown 
shield of his fathers; which they had lifted: 


of old in the battles of their races — The 


hens Think Rl reſt the ere form 


5 Forth lms we chef, e ad, 
High on the rampart, tais d his voice aloud. * 
So high his brazen voice the hero rear'd , - 

- Hoſts drop their arms and rrembled 1 

5 ren.. 

D xy 
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gandecca; she came from the way of 
the ocean, and ſlowly , 1 . — 
over Lens Her face was e the miſt 
of Croma; and dark were the tears of 
her cheek; She oken raiſed” her dim hand 
from her robe, her robe which was of the 
clouds of che deſart: che raiſed her dim hand 


over Fingal, n her ſilent eyes. 


er of gtarno, ſaid 
y is thy face ſo 

„ od — — — 1he ag 2, — She 
el on the wind of Lena; and left 
him in the midſt of the night.—She mour- 
ned the ſons 1 were 15 
fall by Fingal's hand. 


The Hero el Kew den 2 Kill be- 


| held her in bis foul. —The ſound of Oſcar's 


ſteps approached. The king ſaw the 
abel on his ſide. For che Par e 


morning came over the waters of Ullin. 


e bas ebinie fear 7 ſaid the 
Bang king of Morven. Or-fly they through 
__acean's foam, or wait 
| | eel + But why should Fingal ask #4. hear 


the battle of 


their voice on the early wind. —Fly over 
$ heath „O Oar, . na Hur 
iends to battle. en 
The King ſtood by dis ke of Lubar 
and thrice taiſed his terrible voice. The deer 
farted from che fountaips of Cromla ; and 
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all the rocks shook on their hills. Like the 
noiſe of a hundred moumtain-ſtreams , that 
burſt , and roar , and foam: like the clouds 
that gather to a tempeſt on the blue face 
of the sky; ſo met the ſons of the deſart, 
round the terrible voice of Fingal. For plea- 
fant was the voice of the king of Moxwen 
to the wartioss of his land: often had he 
led them to battle, and returned with the 
ſpoils of che foe. e eee 


Come to battle; faid the king , ye chil- 
dren of the ſtorm. Come to the death of 
thouſands. Comhal's fon. will ſee the r 
1 f Shay wave on * hill, and be 
e shield of my people. But never may 
you need it, ALE ; While the RS 
Morni fights , the chief of mighty men. 
He ghall lend my barge 3 hot bs fame may 
riſe in the ſong, —O ye ghoſts of heroes 
dead ! ye riders of the ſtorm of Cromla ! 
receive my falling people with joy, and 
bring them to your bills. — may the 
blaſt of Lena carry them over my ſeas, t 
they may came to my ſilent dreams , anc 
light my ſonl in zolt, 
- Fillan and Ofcar , of the dark-brown hair + 
fair Ryno , Wich the pointed feel! advances 
with valour to the fight; and behold the 
ſon of Morni. Let your ſwords be like his 
in the ſtrife: and behold the deeds of his 
hands. Protect che friends 8 3 
V} 
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and remenber the chiefs of old. My chil- 
dren, I shall fee you yet, though here * 
should fall in Erin. Soon shall our cold, 
pale ghoſts meet in a cloud, and fly over 
the hills of Cona. | 


No like a dark and ſtormy cloud, edged 
round with the red lightning of heaven, and 
flying weſtward from the morning's beam, 
the king of hills removed. Terrible is the 
Light of his armour , and two ſpears are in 
bis hand. His gray hair falls on the wind. 
[He often oaks back on the war. Three 
bards attend the ſon of fame, to carty his 
words to the heroes. — High on Cromla's 
ide he fat, waving the lightning of his 
ſword, and as he wayed, we moved. 


Joy roſe in Oſcar's face. His . cheek. is 
red, His eye Sheds tears. The ſword is a 
beam of fire in his hand. He came, and 
finiling , ſpoke to Offian.— O ruler of the 
fight of ſteel ! my father, hear thy ſon. Re- 
tire with Morven's mig chief ; and give 
me Offian's fame. And if here I fall; my 
king, remember that breaſt of ſnow , that 
lonely ſun-beam of my love, the white- 
handed daughter of Toſcar. For with red 
cheek from the rock, and bending over the 
ſtream , her ſoft hair flies about her boſom, 
as She pours the ſigh for Oſcar. Tell her I 
am on my hilk a lightly - bounding ſon of 


* 
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the wind; that hereafter , in a cloud, — 
| my meer the lovely maid of Toſcar.. 


| Raiſe, Oſcar , rather raiſe my. 8 
will not "yield the fight to thee. For firſt 
and bloodieſt in the war my arm shall teach 
thee how to fight. But, remember, my ſon, 
to place. this (word this bow, and the horn 
of my deer, within chat dark and narrow 
houſe , whoſe mark is one gray ſtone. Of- 
car, I have no love to leave to the care of 
my ſon; for graceful Evirallin is no more, 
the lovely daughter of Branno. 


| Such were our words, when Gaul's loud 
voice came growing on the wind, He wa- 
ved on high the ſword of his facher, and 
rushed to death and wounds. | | 


As waves white- -bubbling o over 9 Jon . 
come ſwelling, roaring on; as rocks of ooze 
meet roaring waves: ſo foes attacked and 
fought. Man met with man, and ſteel with 
ſteel. Shields ſound ; men fall. As a hundred 
hammers on the ſon of the es, ſo role, 

o rung their ſwords. 


Gaul rushed on like a whittwind 3 in FEY 
ven. The deſtruction of heroes is on his 
ſword. Swaran was like the fire of the de- 
fart in the echoing heath of Gormal. How 
can I give to the ſong the death of many 
ſpears? My (word roſe high, and flamed i in 


the ſtrife of blood. Aud Oder , terrible ven 
thou, my beſt, my ſt ſon !1 rejoiced in 
my ſecrer ſoul , when his ſword flamed over 
the ſlain. They fled amain through Lena's 
heath : andwe purſued and flew: As ſtones 
that bound from rock to rock; as axes in 
echoing woods ; as thunder rolls from hill 
to hill in difmal broken-peals ; ſo blow ſuc- 
ceeded to blow, and death to death , Fo 
ome ep ene IE 


claſed round Morni's fon, 88 
oy + frengrh wk ps we of Iniſtore. The king 
| halk-roſe r his 2 at 3 fight , and halt- 

aſſumed the ſpear. Go, Ullin, go, my aged 
dard, begun the "of Maryen. ted 
his fathers. Support — zeig ht wich 
ſteps of age, and —— to he king of ſwords. 


Son (2) of the chief of genezous feeds 1 


4 Bien are: Gal os of 
his beloved ſog. His ſpeech ro his father is that of 
a hero ; it contains the ſubmiſſion due to 2 parent. 
and the warmth chat becomes a young varrior. There 
is a propriety in dwelling here on the aQiagns of Of- 
car 9.25 the heayrifyl Malvina, to whom the baok 
is addrefled , was is love with t hero. 
4) The vor- (ng of Plic:yatjes from gheceſt.afehe 

in the vetſiſication · It runs down like ataxrent 3 | 
and . almoſt intirely of epichers. The cuſtom 
of encouraging men 'in e with extempore rhy- 
, almoſt to out own mes. 
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igh-bounding king of ſpears. Strong arm in 
err perilous. toil. Hard heart that never 
yields. Chief of the pointed arms of death» 
Cut down the foe ; let no white fail bound 
round dark in Iniſtore. Be thine arm like 
thunder. Thine eyes like fire, thy heart of 
ſolid rock. Whirl! round thy 2 th a me- 
teor at night, and lift thy shield like the 
flame of death. Son of the chief of "generous 
ſteeds, cut down the foe; deſtroy. The he- 
ros heart beat high. But Swaran came with 
battle. He cleft the shield of Gaul in twain 3 
and the ſons of the defart fled. © 


Now Fingal aroſe in his might, and thrice 
he reared his voice. Cromla anfwered around, 
and the ſons of the deſart food ſtill. — 
They bent their red faces to earth, ashamed 
at the preſence of Fingal. He came like a 
cloud of rain in the days of tbe fan, when 
ſlow it rolls on the hill, and fields expect 
the shower. Swaran beheld the terrible ing 
of Morven, and ſtopped in the midſt of his 
courſe, Dark he leaned on his ſpear, roll- 
ing his red eyes around. Silent and tall he 
emed as an oak on the banks of Lubar, 
which had its branches blaſted of old by dhe 
lightning of heaven. It bends over the ſtream, 
and the gray moſs whiſtles in the wind : ſo 


Several of theſe war-ſongs are exrant , durthe-moſt 
of chem ate only a tztoup of epithers , withour beauty * 
or harmony, utrerly deſtitute of poetical merit... 
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ſtood the _ Then 9550 * retired to 
the riſi of Lena. His thouſands pour 
around the — and the darkneſs of battle 
gachers on the hill. 


2 Fingal, like a beam = heaven, — 
| the midſt of his people. His heroes gather 
around him, and he ſends forth the voice of 
his. power. Raiſe my ſtandards (1) on 
— ,— ſpread them on Lena s wind, like 
the flames of an hundred hills. Let them 
ſound on the — 41 of Erin, and remind us 
of the fight. Ye ſons of the roaring ſtreams, 
that pour from a thouſand hills, be near the 
king of Morven : attend to the words of his 
power. Gaul ſtrongeſt arm of death! O Of 
car, of the future fights ! Connal, ſon of 
the blue ſteel of Sora! Dermid, of the ditk- 
brown hair and Offian king of many ſongs, 
be near your father's arm. 


F We reared the Kan- beam ( 1) of 3 the 
ſtandard of the king. Each hero's ſoul exul- 
ted with joy, as, an, it flew on the 


"a Th* imperial . lich foll high adran'd 
- hone Wes a meteor FRESH 126) the wind. 
Mic: 


K )Fingal's aas dard was diſtinguished by the name 


of ſur-beam ; probably on account of its bright co- 


lour , and its being ſtudded with gold. To begin a 
| battle is — in e gg lion, 42 Ringe 
the ſun beam. 
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wind. It was ſtudded with gold above, as 
che blue wide shell of the nightly sky. Each 
hero had his ſtandard too; aud each his gloo- . 
my men. 15 CO SEAT), PARIS I, HO ATR. 
__ Behold, ſaid the king of generous shells, 
how Lochlin divides on Lena. They ſtand 
| like broken clouds on the hill, or an half 
conſumed grove of oaks; when we ſee the 
sky 777 its branches, and the meteor 
| Rs behind. Let every chief among the 
friends of Fingal, take a dark troop of thoſe 
that frown ſo high; nor let a fon of the echo- 
ing groves bound on the waves of Iniſtore. 


Mine, ſaid Gaul, be the ſeven chiefs that 
came from Lano's lake. Let Iniftore's dark 
king, ſaid Oſcar, come to the ſword of Oſ- 
ſians ſon. — To mine the king of Iniſcon, 
ſaid Connal, heart of ſteel ee chief 
or I, ſaid brown-haired Dermid, shall ſleep 
on clay cold earth. —My choice, though now 
ſo weak and dark, was Terman's . battling 
king; I promiſed with my hand to win the 
hero's dark- brown shield. Bleſt and victo- 
rious be my chiefs , ſaid Fingal of the mildeſt 
look; Swaran , King of roating waves, 
thou art the choice of Fingal, 
Now, like an hundred different. winds 
| that pour through many vales; divided, dark, 
the ſons of the hill advanced, and Cromla 
echoed around. Eo abiaeas 


yo _ FINGAL, Bock IV. 
How can I relate the deaths, when we 
cloſed in the ſtrife of our Keel > O daughter | 
of Toſcar i bloody were our hands ! The 
gloomy ranks of Lochlin fell like che banks 
of the roaring Cona.— Our arms were vic- 
-torious on Lena; each chief fulfilled his py 
miſe. Beſide the murmur of Branno thou didſt 
often fir, O maid! when thy white bofom 
roſe frequent, like the down of the ſwan, 
when ſlow she fails the lake, and ſidelon 
winds areblowing. Thou haſt ſeen the fun ( F 
retire red and 150 behind his cloud; night 
thering round on the mountain, whi 
e unfrequent blaſt (2) roared in narrow 


(.) Sol quogue & exoriens & cum ſe condit in undas, 
Sina dabit. Solem certifſuma ſigna ſequuntyr y — 
Dt gue manerefert , & gue ſurgentibus aftriss 
Ille ubi naſcentem maculis variaverit ortum 
Conditus in nubem , mediogue refugerit orbe; 
Suſpecti tibi ſint imbres. Vikss 
Above the reſt the ſun, who neyer lies, 
Foretels che change of weather in the ies. 
For if he riſe, unwilling to his race, 
Clouds on his brow and ſpots upon his face; 
Or if thro* miſts he shoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe , and ſtraggling ſtreams , 
Buſpect a dtiſling day. Darpzx. 


(50 Continuo ventis ſurgencibus aut fata ponti 
Incipiunt agitata tumeſcere ; & aridus altis | 
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vales. At length the rain beats hard; and 
thunder rolls in peals. Lightning glances on 


the rocks. Spirits ride on beams of fire. And 


the ſtrength of the mountain - ſtreams (1) 
comes roaring down the hills. Such was the 
noiſe of battle, maid of the arms of ſnow. 
Why, daughter of the hill, chat tear? the maids 
of Lochlin have cauſe to weep. The people 
of their country fell, for bloody was the 


* blue ſteel of the race of my heroes; But I 


am ſad, forlorn, and blind; and no more 
the companion of heroes. Give, lovely maid, 
to me thy tears, for I have ſeen the tombs 
of all my friends. 5 #0623 R F 
It was then by Fingal's hand a hero fell, 
to his grief. —Gray-haired he rolled in che 
duſt , and lifted his faint eyes to the ing: 
And is it by me thou haſt fallen, ſaid the 
ſon of Combal , thou friend of Agandecca ! 


Montibus audiri fragor, aus reſonantia long. 
Littora miſceri, & wp ne ag ee 
05 aa ; EI 207 Ike” 
For ere the riſing wings begin to rr, 
The working ſeas advance to wach the shore ; 
5 Soft whiſpers run along tha leafy wood 5 
And mountains whiſtle to the murm' ring flood. 
| (1)—— Ruunt de montibus amnes. Vins. 
The rapid rains, deſcending from che hills, | 
To rolling torrents ſwell the creeping rills. , 
PRES 175; 208 oe | Damn. 
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1 faw ay tears for the maid of my love 
| alls of the bloody Starno. Thou 

been the ſoe of the foes of my love, 

thou fallen by my band ? Raiſe , 
, raiſe the _ of the ſon of Ma- 

ad give: is name to the ſong of 
5 . for dear to my ſoul haſt thou 
been, . datkly-dvelling maid of Ardven. 


N Cackullia, from-the.cave.of Crans, beard 
the noiſe a 1 the troubled war. He called to 
| Connal chief of fwords,, and Carril of other 
times. The gray haired heroes beard. his 


voice, and took their aſpen ſpears. They 


came, and ſaw the tide of battle, like. the 
crowded waves of the ocean; When the 
dark wind blows from the deep; ; and rolls 
the billows through the ſandy vale. 


Cuchullin kindled at the fight, and dark- 


— gathered on his brow. His band is on 
the ſword of his fathers: his red- rolling eyes 
on the foe. He chrice attempted to rush to 
battle, and thrice did Connal ſtop bim. Chief 
of the iſle of miſt, he ſaid, Fingal ſubdues 
the foe. Seek not a part of the of che 
king; bimſelf is like a ſtorms bar 


Then, Carril , go, replied the chief, 
and greet the king of Niessen When Lo- 
chlin falls away like a ſtream after rain, and 
the noiſe of the battle is over, then de thy 
voice ſweet in his ear to praiſe the king of 


JJ „ Get tet Ü⏑— n!! ¼—äw , ]. ,,! 
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ſwords. Give him the ſword of Caithbar ; 
for Cuchullin is worthy no more to lift the 
arms of his fathers. OI 


But, O ye ghoſts of the lonely Cromla ! 

e ſouls of chiefs that are no more ! be ye 
the companions of Cuchullin , and talk to 
him in the cave of his ſorrow. For never 
more shall I be renowned among the mighty 
in the land. I am like a beam that has shone ; 
like a miſt that fled away , when the blaſt 
of the morning came, and brightened the 
Shaggy fide of the hill. Connal, talk of arms 
no more: departed is my fame. My ſighs 
Shall be on Cromla's wind , till my footſteps 
ceaſe to be ſeen. And thou, white - boſom d 
Bragela, mourn over the fall of my fame; 
for, e r , I will never return to thee , 


thou ſun- beam of Dunſcaich. | 


ARGUMENT t Boox V. 


Cuchullin and Connal ftill remain on the hill. 
Fingal and Swaran meet ; the combat is 
deſcribed. Swaran is overcome , bound and 
delivered over, as apriſoner, to the care of 
Offian and Gaul the ſon of Morn. Fingal , 
his younger ſons, and Oſcar , ſtill purſue 
the enemy. The epiſode of Orla a chief of 
Locklin , who was mortally wounded in 
the battle, is introduced. Fingal , touched 
with the death of Orla, orders thepurſuit to. 
be diſcontinued ; and calling his ſons to- 
gether , heis informed char no the young- 
eft of them"; was killed.” He laments his 
death, hears the ſtory of Lamdark and 
Gelchoſſa , and returns towards the place 
awhere he had left Su aran. Carril, uo h 
been ſent by Cuchullin to congratulate Ein- 
gal on his victory, comes in the mean time 

to Oſſian. The converſation of the two poets 
cloſes the action of the fourth day. 


FINGAL 
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N OW Connal , on Cromla's windy fide ; 
ſpoke to the chief of the noble car. Why 
that gloom , ſon of Semo ? Our friends are 
the mighty in battle. And rendwned. art 
thou, O warrior ! many were the deaths of 


3 


* * 


* 2 F 
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(i) The fourth day ſtill continues. The poet, by 
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putting the narration in the mouth of Connal, 
who ſtill remained with Cuchullin on rhe fide of 


Cromla , gives propriety to the praiſes of. Fingal. 


The beginniag of this book , in the original , is 


one of the moſt beautiful parts of the poem. The 
verſification is regular and full, and agreesvery well 
with the ſedate chatactet of Connal. No poet 
has adapted the cadence of his verſe: more to the 
temper of the ſpeaker ; than Oſſian has done. Ir 
is more than probable, that the whole poem wag 
originally deſigned ro be ſung to the harp , at the 


vetſification is ſo various, and fo much ſuited ta | 


the different paſſions of the human mind. 
Vor. 5 Kay E 


ft PIN'GAT; Book v. 
iy eel. 1 has Bragela To with 1 * 
eyes, of joy 1 2 met her 
| w=_ p returning in * midſt of the valiant; 
when his ſword was red — ſlaughter , 
andyhis foxs ſitent in the W ae hs — 
Pleafant to het ears were ty bar 
thine actions dale in how ſong. 


Baut beholdrhe king of Morven; he moves 
below like a EY fire. His ſtrength is 
bke-rhe-ftream of Eubar, or the wind of the 
echoing Cromla ; when the ae! foreſts 
„ eee 


—ͤk— ——2ñʒ̃ earn cs 


thy. e 9 2 an Ithine 

ry ol ihr te e e he 
e 

of. . = 195 |, aal thy 4 

| rs n ap , Fer. 

= of the lonely bills. EE 


bo is that ſo dark und terrible; 8 
10 the thunder of his courſe? Who is it but 
Starno's ſon to meet the king of Morven? 
Behold the battle of the chietß ; it is like 
the ſtorm of the ocean, when two ſpirits 
meet far diſtant, and contend for the rolling 
the wave. The hunter hears the noiſe on his 

z and ſees the high Malers racing 
1 Ardven's chore. 


| Such were the-words of Connal, when the 


t Wwe v= LAH 


- WAVY © Ww ww Vrewys 


Py 
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3 met in the midſt of their falling peo- 
e. There was the clang of arnis ! chere every 
„like the hundred hammers of the fur- 
nace ! Terrible is the battle of the and 
horrid the look of their eyes. Their dark 
brown shields are cleft in dwain; and their 
ſteel flies, broken, from their helmets. 
They fling their weapons down. Each 
-rushes (1) to the of his foe.” Their fi- 
newy arms bend round each other: they turn 
from fide to fide , and ſtrain and firetch+their 
large ſpreading limbs below. But when' the 
pride of their ſtrengrh aroſe, they shook 
the hill with their heels; rocks tumble from 
their places on high; the green-headed bushes 
are overturned.” At length the ſtrengtli 6f 
hows. ; and'the king of the groves. bs 

und. 


Thus have I Ke on . 30 15 "OAT 
[ behold no more) thus have 1 ſeen two 


(Thi age cenie inthe deut 


Cloſe locked above their bands und —— | 
- - Below their planted feet at diſtance fixt'y © 
No to the grafp eac h manly bod ybends; 

The humid ſweat from ev*ry pore deſctnds; 
Their bones reſound with den Ne | 
ew, 1,20 thighs, $4 1 
v OR eee ans bly aer ae. x. 
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- Hark hills Ne from their 4 by the 
xſtrength of the burſting ſtream. T turn 

— to ſide, and their tall bike meet 
one another on high. Then they fall together 
Wich all their and trees. The ſtreams 
are turned by their ſides, and the red ruin 


. Sons of the king of Morven, ſaid the no- 
ble Fingal, guard the king of Lochlin; for 
he is ſtrong ; as his thouſand waves. His hand 
is taught to the battle, and his race of the 
times of old. Gaul, thou firſt of my heroes, 
and Offian king of ſongs, attend the friend 
of Apandecca, and raiſe to joy his grief. — 
But, Oſcar , Fillan , Ryno , ye children of 

4 che race! purſue the reſt of Lochlin over the 


| heath of Lena; that no veſſel may hereafter 
| bound on the dark - rolling waves of Iniſ- 
| They flew like lightning over the heath. 
| He ſlowly moved as a cloudof thunder, when 


the ſultry plain of ſummer is ſilent. His ſword 
3s before him as a ſan-beam, terrible as the 
[1 ſtreaming meteor of night. He came toward 
a chief of Lochlin, and ſpoke to the fon of 

the wave. „ 
[| Who is that like a cloud at the rock of 
_ _ the roaring ſtream ? He cannot bound over 
its courſe 3 yer ſtately is the chief! his boſly | 
Shield is on his ſide; and his ſpear like tha 
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tree of the deſart · Youth of the dark-browm: 
harr, art thou of Fingal's fo es? 


I am a fon of Locklin , *Y cries. , and 
ſtrong is my arm in war. My ſpouſe is weep», 
ing at home , but Orla (1 will never re: 
turn. 1 


Or fig es or 00 the bew - (ad Puget 
of the 1 deeds ? foes do not conquer 
in my reſence: but my friends are renown», 
ed in the hall. Son of the wave, follow. 
me, partake the feaſt of my shells, and 
purſue the deer of my deſart. " 


No: ſaid the hero, I aſſiſt the reble 47 
My ch shall remain with the weak in arms. 
word has been always dg A. el 0 
a let che king of Morven yield. | 


never yielded, Orla, Fingal never neld⸗ 7 
ed to man, Draw thy ſword and chaſe plan | 
foe. Many are my heroes. 


And does the king refuſe the beben d 
Orla of che dark-brown hair ? Fingal i is a 


1 1) The ſtory of Orla is ſo beautiful and an: 

ing. in the original, that many are in poſſeſſion 
of it, in the north of Scotland, who never heard” 
a ſyllable more of the poem. It vaties the aQion , 
and awakes the attention of the reader , when 2 
expected nothing bur languor in the conduct of t 
poem, as the 8 — was over in _ con- 
queſt of Swarals j | IIS $54 5 


E i 
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match for Orla: and he alone of all his race. 
—But, king of Morven, if I shall fall, (as 


ane time the warrior muſt die;) raiſe m 
tomb in the midſt , and let it be the greateſt 
on Lena. And ſend, over the dark-blue wave, 
the ſword of Orla to the ſpouſe of his love; 
that she shew it to her ſon, with tears, 
to kindle his ſoul to wur. ty £1 


Son of themournful tale, aid Fingsl, why 


doſt thou awaken my tears? One day the 
Warriors muſt die, and the children ſee their 


uſeleſs arms in the hall. But, Orla, thy tomb 


Shall riſe , and thy white - boſomed ſpoule' 
weep over thy Worte.. 


They fought on the heath of Lena, but 


feeble was the arm of Orla. The ſword-of 


Fingal deſcended, and cleft his shield in 


twain. It fell, and glittered on the ground, 


as the moon on the ſtream of night. 


King of Morven, ſaid the hero, lift thy 


ſword , and pierce my breaſt. Wounded and 


faint from battle, my friends have left me here. 
The mournful tale shall come to my love on 


the banks of the ſtreamy Loda; when she 


is alone in the wood, and the ruſtling blaſt. 


in the leaves. 


No; faid the king of Morven F I wif ne- 
ver wound thee, Orla. On the banks of Loda 


let her ſee thee eſcaped from the hands of 


war. Let thy gray-haifed father, who, per- 


— 


. 
. 
-”" 
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haps, is blind with age, hear the ſound af 


thy voice in his hall.— With joy let the heto 
| nfs, and ſearch for: his ſon with his- hands, 


But never will he find. him THE " 
the youth of the Kreamy Loda. h Lenz 
beak I shall die; atifl foreign bards vill ralk 
of me. My broad belt Wen my wound of 
death, Kg now 1 give it to the wind. · 


The dark blood poured from his ſade he fell 
2 on the heath of Lena. Fingal bends over 


as beddes imd cis his younger heroes. | 
Oſcar and Fillan, my ſons , raiſe big the 


memory of Orla. Hers let the dark—haired 
hero reſt far from the ſpouſe of his love. Here 
let him reſt in his narrow houſe far from 
the ſound of Loda. The ſons of the feeble 
will find his bow at home, but will not be 
able to bend it. His faithful dogs bowl on his 
hills, and his boars , which he uſed to pur- 

ſae , rejoice. Fallen is che arm of battle; the 
mighty among the valiant is low ! j 


Exalt che voice, and blow the 15 ye 
ſons of che king of Morven-: let us go back 
to Swaran, Fg the night away — ſong. 
Fillan, Oſcar , and Ryno, fly over the h ah, 
of Lena. Where ,Ryno,, art thou, young fon 


of fame Thou: act not wont to o be the wal 


to anſwer thy father. 
+ Ryno ; ſaid Ullin firſt of bards , ,is d eich the 
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awful forms of his fathers. With Trathal king 

of shields, and Trenmor of the mighty deeds. 
The youth i is low, — the en is pale, — he 
lies on Lena's heath. 


And fell the fwifteſt i in *UL race, aid . 
king , the firſt to bend the bow a Thou 
ſcarce haſt been known to me: wh * did 

ung Ryno fall? But ſleep thou ſoft 
23 Fingal Shall ſoon behold thee. 3 
Shall my ag be heard no mote, and my 
_ ceaſe to be ſeen. The bids: will 


N name ; the ſtones will 
al af me Ryno , thou art low in- 


deed ,—thou haſt not received thy fame. Ul- 
lin, rike the harp for Ryno; tell what the 
chief would have been. Farewel , thou firſt in 
every field. No more shall I direct thy dart. 
Thou that haſt been fo fair ; 1 behold thee 
not—Farewel. 


The tear is on the e vIEAR ; for 


terrible was his ſon in war. His fon ! that 


was like a beam of fire by night on the Nog 
when the foreſts fink down in its courle, an „ an 
the traveller trembles at the ſound.” 


Wboſe fame is in that dark- green tomb, 
begun the king of generous shells? four tones 
with their heads of moſs ſtand there; and 
mark the narrow houſe of death. Near it 
let my Ryno reſt , and be the neighbour of 
the valiant. Perhaps ſome chief of fame is 
here to 10 with my om on clouds, O Ullio, 
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raiſe the ſongs of other times. Bring to me- 
mory the dark dwellers of the tomb. If in 
the field of the valiant they never fled from: 
danger , my ſon shall reſt: with them, far: 
from his friends, on the heath of Lena. 
Here, faid the mouth of the ſong , here 
reſt the firſt of heroes. Silent is Lamderg (1) 
in this tomb, and Ullin king of ſwords, And 
who , ſoft ſmiling from her cloud. , shews. 
me her face of love? Why, daughter, why 
ſo pale art thou, firſt of the maids of Crom 
la? Doſt thou ſleep with the foes in battle, 
Gelchoſſa, white-boſomed daughter of Tua-, 
thal Thou haſt been the love of thouſands, 
but Lamderg was thy love. He came to Sel-. 
ma's ey towers, and, ſtriking his- dark 
buckler, ſpoke: | X 


Where is Gelchoſſa, my love, the daugh- 
ter of the noble Tuathal 21 left her in the hall 
of Selma, when I fought with the gloomy Ul- 
fadda. Return ſoon, O Lamderg, she faid, for 
here I am in the midſt of ſorrow. Her white 
breaſt roſe with ſighs. Her cheek was wet with 
tears. But l ſee her not coming to meet meʒand 
to ſooth my ſoul after battle. Silent is the halt 
of my joy; I hear not the voice of the bard... 

(1) Lamh-dhearg ſigniſies b hand. Gelchoſſa , 
* Tuatal., | paragon 5 eee 
Terchios, the conqueror of men. = 1 
| 7 


| 
| 
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_ —Bran'( 1 ) does not shake his chains at the 


e, glad at the coming of Where 
0 Gelchoſſa, my love, the mild daughter of 
the generous Tuarhal ? — 


Lamderg ! ſays Ferchios the ſon of Aidon, | 
Gelchoſſa may be on Cromla ; she and the | 
maids of the bow purſuing the flying deer. 


 *Ferchios? replied the chief of Cromla, no 
noiſe meetsthe ear of Lamderg. No ſound is 
OOO oF penn woo hat 5 | 
t. No panting do nes, I fee not Gel- 
oſſa 5 A as the full moon ſet- 
ting on the hills of Cromla. Go, Ferchios, | 
g0 to Allad (2) the gray- haired ſon of the | 
rock. His dwelling is in the circle of ſtones, 
He may know of Gelchoſſa. Ae 


T be ſon of Aidon went ; and ſpoke to the 
ear of age. Allad! thou that dwelleſt in the 


(i) Bran is a common name of gray-hounds to 
| this day. It is a cuſtom, in the north of Scotland, to 
0 tive the names of the heroes mentioned in this poem, 

to their dogs; a proof that they are familiar to the 
- ear, and rheir fame generally known. / | 


() Allad is plainly a druid; he is called the fon. 
of the rock, from his dwelling in a cave; and the 
circle of ſtones here mentioned is the pale of the drui- 
dical remple. He is here conſulted, as one who had a 
ſupernatural knowledge of things; from the druids , 
nd doubt, came the ridiculous notion of the ſecond 
Gghr , which preyailedin the bighlands and iſles. 
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rock, thou that trembleſt alone , hai los 
| thine eyes of age? | 


Iv, anſwered Allad the old, Uun 55 

ſon of Cairbar. He came like a cloud from 
Cromla; and he hummed a ſurly ſong like 
a blaſt in a leafleſs wood. He SY the 
hall of Selma. Lamderg , he ſaid, maſt | 
dreadful of men, fight or yield to Vllic 
Lamderg , re lied Gelchoſſa, the ſon © 
battle, is not here. He fights Ulfadda — 
chief. He is not here, thou firſt of men 
But Lamderg never * He will dee 
ſon of Cairbar. 


Lovely art chou, ſaid terrible Ullin * 
ter of che generous Tuathal. I carry thee to 


Cairbar's halls. The valiant shall haye Gel- 


choſſa. Three days I remain on Cromla, to 
wait that ſon of battle, Lamderg. On the 
fourth Gelchoſla is wine, if the e Lam 
derg flies _ 


Allad! fad the chief of Cromla, 
thy dreams in the cave. Ferchios, ſound 1 the 
horn of Lamderg , that Ullin may hear on 
Cromla. Lamderg (1), like a roat! ws 

aſcended the hill from Selma. He h 


(i) The reader will find this fa e alured from 
Den — 
It is delivered down very differently by tradition 4 
and the tranſlator has choſen that reading _— ſas 
yours leaſt of bombaſt. 
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a ſurly ſong as he went; like the noiſe of a 
falling ſtream. He ſtood like a cloud on the 
hill , that varies its form to the wind. He 
rolled a ſtone, the ſign of war. Ullin heard 
In Cairbar's hall. The hero heard, with joy, 
his foe, and took his father's ſpear. A ſmile 
brightens his dark-brown cheek, as he places 
his ſword by his fide. The dagger glittered 
in his hand. He whiftled as he went. 
_ Gelchofla aw the filent chief; as a wreath 
of miſt aſcending the hill. She truck her 
white aud heaving breaſt; and ſilent, tearful, 


Cairbar, hoaty chief of shells, ſaid the 
maid of the tender hand, I muſt bead the 
bow on Cromla; for I ſee the dark-brown 
She haſted up the hill. In vain che gloomy 
heroes fought. — Why should 1 tell the king 
of Morven how wrathful heroes fight ! — 
Fierce Ullin fell. Young Lamderg came all 
pale to the daughter of generous Tuathal. 


What blood, my love, the ſoft-haired wo- 
man ſaid, what blood runs down my War- 
rior's fide? — It is Ullin's blood, the chief 
teplied, thou fairer than the ſnow of Cromla! 
Gelchoſſa, let me reſt here a little while. Th 
mighty Lamderg died. | 


And fleepeſt thou ſo ſoon on earth, O 


ö 
1 
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chief of shady Cromla? three days she mouru· 
ed beſide her love. — The. en found 
her dead. They raiſed chis tomb aboye the 
three, Thy fon, O king of Morven, 12 reſt 


here with heroes. 8 


And here my ſon all reſt, {aid kinga, 
the noiſe of cheir fame has reached my ears. 
N and Fergus l bring hithet Orla; the 
outh of the ſtream of Loda. Nos un 
3 shall Ryno lie in earth, when Orla 
is is by his fide. N= ye caught daughters of Mor- 
ven, and ye maids of the ſtreamy Loda. Like 
a tree they grew on the hills; ng fr they have 
fallen like 85 oak (1) of the deſart; when 
it lies acroſs a ſtream, and withers 3 in the 
wind of the mountain. 1 : 


Oſcar ! chief of every y outh ! thou ſeeſt | 
how-they have fallen. Be thinks; like them, 
on earth renowned. Like chem che ſong of 
bards. Terrible were their forms in battle; 
but calm was Ryno in the days of peace. 
He was like the 8 of the shower ſeen far 
diſtant on the ſtream; when the ſur is fetting 
on Mora, and ſilence on the hill of deer. Reft, 
youngeſt of my ſons, reſt, N on Leas 


1 ore ax dpuc r | Had 1 1 
; Aas the mountain oak MRM AY 6 
- "Nodsto the ax, till, with a eaten. * 1 


It ſinks, and ſpreads irs honours on the gtound. 
JT Parte + 
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We too shall be no more; for che warrior 
, non yh nd 
Such was thy. grief, thou king of hills, 
when Ryno lay on earth. What muſt the 
ief of Oſſian ba for thou thyself art gone. 
Them: not thy diſtant voice on Cona. M 
eyes perceive thee not. Often forlorn — 
dark I fir at thy tomb; and feel it with my 
hands. When I think I hear thy. voice; it is 
but the blaſt of the defart. — Fingal has long 
ſince fallen aſleep, the ruler of the war. 
Then Gaul and O ſſian fat with Swaran on 
_ the to pee he king Lubar. I touched the 


harp to pleaſe the King. But gloomy was his 
brow. He rolled his — 8 Lena. 
The hero mourned his people. 


I lifted my eyes to Cromla, and I ſaw the 
ſon of generous Semo. Sad and ſlow he re- 
tired from his hill towards the lonely cave 
of Tura. He faw Rog victorious, and mixed 
his joy with grief. The ſun is bright on his 

armour, and Connal lowly followed. They 
ſank behind the hill, like two pillars of the fire 
of night; when winds purſue them oyer the 
mountain, and the flaming heath reſounds. Be- 
fide a ftream of roaring foam his cave is in a 
rock. One tree bends above it; and the rushing 
winds echo againſt its fides. Here reſts the 
cbief of Dunſcaich, the ſon of generous Semo. 


His thoughts are on the battle he loſt; and the 
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tear is on his cheek. He mourned the depat- 
ture of his fame that fled like the miſt of Cona. 
O 3 „thou art too far remote to cheer 
the ſoul of the hero. But let him ſee thy bright 
form in his ſoul; that his thoughts may return 
to the lonely ſun- beam of Dunſcaich. | 


Who comes with the locks of age ? It is the 
ſon of ſong. Hail, Carril of other times, thy 
voice is like the harp in the halls of Tura, 

Thy words are pleaſant as the shower that 
falls on the fields of the ſun. Carril of the 
times of old, why comeſt thou from the ſon 
of the generous 3 ? C72, 


Oſſian king of ſwords, replied the bard, 
thou beſt raiſeſt the ſong. Long haſt thou been 
known to Carril, thou ruler of battles. Often 
have I touched the harp to lovely Evirallin. 
Thou too haſt often accompanied my voice 
in Branno's hall of generous shells. And of- 
ten, amidſt our voices, was heard the mildeft 
Evirallin. One day she ſung of Cormac's fall, 
the youth that died for her love. I ſaw the 
tears on her cheek, and on thine, thou chief 
of men. Her ſoul was touched for the un- 
happy, though she loved him not. How fair 
among a thouſand maids was the daughter of. 
the generous Branno! 


Bring not, Carril, I replied, bring not her 
memory to my mind. My ſoul muſt melt ak 


1z FINGAL, Book V. 
the remembrance. My eyes muſt have their 
rears. Pale in the earth is she, the ſoftly - blush- 
ing fair of my love. But ſit thou on the heath, 
O Bard, and let us hear thy voice. It is plea- 
ſant as the gale of ſpring that ſighs on the hun- 


ters ear; when he wakens from dreams of 


joy, and has heard the muſic of the ſpirits of 
the hill, 755 „„ 
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ARGUMENT to Book VI. 


Night comes on. Fingal gives a feaſt to his 
ork „ at which r nll is preſent. The 
king commands Ullin has bard to give the 
ſong of peace; a cuſtom always obſerved 
at the end of a war. Ullin relates the actions 
Trenmor, great grand-father to Fingal in 
candinavia , and his marriage with Ini- 
| baca, the daughter of a king of Lochlin 
0 who was anceſtor to Swaran ; which con- 
ſideration, together with his being brother to 
Agandecca, with whom Fingal was in 
love in his youth, induced the kingto releaſe 
him, and permit him to return, with the 
remains of his army, into Lochlin, upon 
his promiſe af never returning to Treland, 
in a hoſtile manner. The night is ſpent in 
Settling Swaran's departure, in ſongs of 
bards , and ina converſation in which the 
ftory of Grumal is introduced by Fingal. 
Morning comes. Swaran departs ; Fingal 
goes on a hunting party, and finding Cu- 
chullin in the cave of Tura, conforts him, 
and ſets ſail, the next day, for Scotland; 
whick concludes the poem, 5 
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T.. clouds of nigh « come „ er 
and reſt on Cromla's dark- brown ſteep. The 
ſtars of the north ariſe over the rolling 27; the 
waves of Ullin; they shew their heads of fire. 
through the flying miſt of heaven. A diſ- 
tant Wind roars in the wood; but filent and 


dark is the plain of death. 
Still on the darkenin Lena aroſe in my 


—__—— 


ears the tuneful voice of Carril. He ſung of 


the companions of our youth, and the da 
of former years; when we met on'the bunk 


of Lego, and ſent round the j joy of the shell. 


Cromla, with its cloudy ſteeps, anſwered to 


(1) This book opens with the fourth night, and 
ends on the morning of the ſixth day. The time of 
ſive days, five nights, and a part of the ſixth day, 


is taken up in the poem. The ſcene lies in the heatn 
45 „and the mountain Cromla, on the coaſt of 
er. 


© 
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his yoice. The ghoſts of thoſe he ſung came 
intheir ruſtling blaſt. They were ſeen to bend 
with joy towards the ſound: of their praiſe. 


Be thy ſoul bleſt. O Carril, in the midſt of 
thy, eddying winds. O that thou would come 
to my ball , when Lam alone by night !—And 
thou doſt come, my friend, I hear often thy 
light hand on my harp; when it hangs on the 
diſtant wall, and the feeble ſound touches my 
ear. Why doſt thou not ſpeak to me in my 
Suez mow When! 8 behold my arr . 

ut thou paſſeſt away in thy murmurin 2 
2 ind whiſtles throngh the — bair 


No on the fide of Mora the heroes gather- 
ed to the feaſt. A thouſand aged oaks are burn 
ing to the wind. — The ſtrength (1) of the 
Shells goes round. And the fouls of warriors 
brighten with joy. But the King of Locklinis 


(it) By the ſtre of the shell, is meant the 
liquor the heroes drunk: of what kind it was, can- 
not be aſcertained at this diſtance of time, The tranſ- 
Jator hat met with ſeveral ancient poems, that men- 

tion wax · lights and wine, as common in the balls of 
Fingal. The names of both ate borrowed from the 
Latin, which plainly shes that ouranceſtors had them 
from the Romans, if they had them at all. The Ca- 
ledoniags in their frequent incurſions to the province, 
might become-ecquainred with thoſe conyeniencics of 
life, and introduce them into their own country, 
a the booty which they carcied from South Bri- 


% 
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flilent, and ſorrow reddens in the eyes of his 

pride; He often turned toward Lena and re- 

membored that he fell. 41 *BAAERE; 


2 Fingal leaned on the sleld of his fathers. 
His gray locks pr, wayed on-the wind, 


and glittered to the beam of night. He ſaw 
the grief of Swaran, and ſpoke to the firſt of 
Bar . SE 094 8 
Raiſe, Ulſin, raiſe the ſong of peace, and 
ſooth my ſoul after battle, that my ear may for- 
get the noiſe of arms. And let a hundred h 
near to gladden the king of Lochlin. He 
muſt depart from us with joy. None ever 
went ſad from Fingal. Oſcar! the lightning 
of my {word is againſt the ſtrong in battle; 
but peaceful it lies by my fide, when warriors 
yield in war. FFF 


Trenmor (i), faid the mouth of the ſongs, 


lived in the days of other years. He bounded 
over the waves of the north, companion of 
the ſtorm. The high rocks of the land of 
Lochlin, and its groves of murmuring ſounds 
appeared to the hero through the miſt; — he 
bound his white-boſomed ſails. — Trenmor 
purſued the boar that roared along the woods 


G 


renmor flew it. 


of Gormal. Many 98 fled from its preſence; 


but the ſpear of A 
(1) Trenmor was great grandfather: to Fin 
ſtory is introduced to facilitate the dif! 


mo of 


, * 
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Three chiefs, that beheld the deed, told of 

the mighty er. They told chat he ſtood 
like a pillar of fire in the bright arms of his 
valour. The king of Lochlin prepared the 
feaſt, and called the blooming er 


Three days he feaſted at Gormal's windy 


towers; and got his choice in the combat. 


The land of Lochlin had no hero that 
yielded not to Trenmex. The shell of joy went 
round with ſongs in praiſe of the king of Mor- 
venz he that came over the waves, Fe firſt of 
/ ĩ ĩ ·˙ li neblgly 01 200 5 
Nov, when the fourth gray morn aroſe, the 
hero launched his on; Fn walking along 
thefilent'shore, waited for the rushing wal 


For loud and diſtant he heard the blaſt mur- 


muring in the grove. 
Covered over wich arms of ſteel . a ſon of 


the woody Gormal appeared. Red was his 


cheek and fair his hair. His skin like the ſnow 
of Morven. Mild rolled his blue and ſmiling 
eye, when he ſpoke to the king of ſwords. 


Stay, Trenmor, ſtay thou irſt of men, 
thou haſt not conquered Lonval's ſon. M 

Word has often met the brave. And the wile 
shun the ſtrength of my bow. © © 


Thon fairhaired youth, Trenmor replied; 


T will not fight with Lonyal's ſon. Thine arm 
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; isfeeble;, ſun: beam of beauty. Retire. a 
: wal's dark- brown binds, 8 
; 


But Lill retire repliod the. DE wich 

the ſword of Trenmor e. in the ſound 
of my fame. The virgins shall gather with 

ſmiles 2 him who conquered Trenmor. 

They shall ſigh with the ſighs of love, and 

admire the length of thy ſpear; when I shall 

eatry ĩt amon 8 I e 

ing Powe to lt 


R 


Thou chalt never Ir ear; Lid the 
angry king of ee cry = pw chal 
find thee pale on the shore 2 echoing 
Gormal; and, looking over the dark: blut 
deep, ſee the fails of hun that levy her ſon. 


1 will not lit the ſpear, replied the youth, | 
my arm is not ſtrong with years, But with : 
the feathered dart I have learned to pierce a . 
diſtant ſoe. Throw: down that heavy mail of 4 
ſteelz for Prenmor is covered all over. —# | 
firſt will lay my mail on earth. — Throw n= 
now thy dart, thou. king of Morven. 


0 : | 
He ſaw the heaving of her breaſt. Ir was | 1 
the ſiſter of the King She had ſeen him in | 
the halls: of Gormal;z and loved his face of | 
Fa Th ſpear dropt ftom the hand of 
Trenmorʒ he bent his red chee to the ground; 
meets the ſons of the cave, when: they reviſi 


„40 Wy os 


"UP WV 


WW - 
* 


te fieldsofthe ſup,and bend their aching eyes. 


1 
Chief of the windy Morven, 4 1 i the 
maid of rhe arms of ſnow , let me reſt in thy 
boundin far from the love of Corlo. 
For he, ike vader of the deſart, is terrible 
to n He loves me in the gloom of his 
125 „ and shakes ten thouſand ſpears. 


EReſt thou in peace, ſaid che mi mighty Tren- 
mor, behind the shield of m ers. I will 
2 hom che chief, thoug b he Shakes, ren 


d ſpears. | 
: Three days he waited wet" 3 * 


ſent his — abroad. He called Corlo to 
battle from all his echoing hills. But Corlo 


came not to battle. The king of Lochlin deſ- 


cended. He feaſted on roaring chore, and 
gave the maid to Trenmor. 1. 


| King of Lochtin , dad Fingal, thy blood 


flows in the veins of thy foe. Our Eaiilict 


met in battle, becauſe they loved the ſtrife 
of ſpeats. But often did they feaſt in the 
hall; and ſend round the joy of the 
vhell,—Ler thy face brighten with gladneſs, 
and thine ear delight in the bard. Dreadful as 


the ſtorm of thine ocean, thou haſt poured 
thy valour forth; thy voice has been like 


the voice of thoukb „hen they ey engage 
zn battle. Raiſe, to wb! ; 7 white _ 


CO right 


3o- * vind , thou brother 


— 
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Bright as the beam of noon, she comes on 
my mouruful ſoul. I ſaw thy tears for the fair 
one, and 1 thee in the halls of Starno; 


when my {word was red with ſlaughter, and 

my eye full of tears for the maid. — Or doſt 
thou chuſe the fight? The combat which thy 
fathers gave to Trenmor is thine: that thou 
mayeſt depart renowned, like the ſun ſetting 


. | King of the race of Morven, faid the chief 
of the waves of Lochlin, never will Swaran 
ht with thee, firſt of a thouſand heroes. 1 

w thee in the halls of Starno, and few.were | 
thy years beyond my own. — When shall J, 
| ſaid I to my ſoul, lift the ſpear like the noble 


Fingal? We have fought heretofore, O war- 
rior, on the fide of the shaggy Malmor; after 
my waves had carried me to thy halls, and | 
. the feaſt ofa thouſand shells was ſpread. Ler ; 

the bards ſend him who overcame to future 
; ears, for noble was the ſtrife of heathy 


T. 


But many of the ships of Lochlin have loft 
their youths on Lena. Take theſe, thou king 
of Morven, and be the friend of Swaran. An 
when thy ſons shall come to the moſſy towers 
of Gormal, the feaſt of shells shall be ſpread, 

and the combat offered on the vale. as 


Nor ship, replied the kin ball F | I 
take , nor land of many bills. The ers | | 


_ 


| Vor l. 


' tain-ſtarm, 
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to me with all irs deer and woods. 
Riſe on chy waves again, thou noble friend 
of Agandecca. Spread thy White ſails to the 
beam of che morning, and return to Cad 
echoing hills of Gormal. 


Bleſ be thy ſoul, thou king of chells, 444 
Swaran of the dark-brown 244 In peace, 
thou art the ok e of ſpring, in war, the moun- 
ake now my hand in friendship, 

thou noble king of Morea. 1 thy bards 
monrn thoſe who fell. Let Erin give the 5 
of Lochlin to earth; and raiſe the moſſy 
ſtones of their fame. That 57 children of 
the north hereafter may behold the place | 
_— their fathers fought; and ſome hunter 
when he — an's moſſy tomb, 

here ber Boon and Swaran. fought, che heroes 

of — cars. Thus bercafter shall he lay, 

and our fame shall laſt for ever. | | 


© Swaran, ſuid the King of the hills, to · day 
our fame is greateſt. We shall paſs away like a 
dream. No {ound will be in { way fields of our 
battles. Our tombs will be loſt in the heath. 
The hunter shall not know the place ase 
teſt. Our names may be heard in 
ſte of our arms will ceale. 
, and Ullin, you know of 32 chat 
are no more. Give — the ſong of other years. 
Let che night paſs away an che 1 8 _ 


— OS: by bi 
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| ave W ſong to the kings, and a 

N — ſara e, — 
face of —.— mee like the 

of heaven, when the clouds yanish. —_ 
and leave her calm and. broad! in che mit of 


the Sky. 


ö eee eee "tis 
chief of other times. Where is the * of 
Semo, the king of the iſle of miſtꝛ has he retired, 
of Tr mereor of death, do . cave 
0 ura? 


Cockullin, gi "Carl, of of her ns des; 


nes in che d 


is on the ſword of Nis rr Hey his 8 
on the battle which he loſt. Mournful 
is the king of ſpears; for he has. often been 
victoridus. He ſends che word of his war 
to reſt on the ſide of Fingal. For, like 

ſtorm of the deſart, thou haſt ſcattered 1 
his foes. Take, O Fingal, the ſword of 


| the hero 3 for bis fame is patted like miſt, 


When it flies before the ruſtling wind of the 
vale. 


lied the king, Fiogal ball e 
7 dis Word. His atm is in war; 
and tell him his fame shall never fail. Many 
have been overcome in battle, that have 


Hove afterwards like the. ſun of heaven. 


O Swaran king of the reſounding Nb 
F ij 


T4 FINGAL, Book VI. 

give all thy grief away.—The vanquished, if 

brave, are renowned. They are like the lun 

an a cloud, When he hides his face in the fourk, 
-bue looks again on the hills of graſs. 


* Grumal was a chief of Cona. He ſou he 

the battle on every coaſt, His foul rejoiced in 
blood, his ear in the din of arms. He poured 
is warriors on the ſounding Craca; and Craca's 
king met him from his grove ; for then, within 

| he circle ofBrumo (i), he ſpoke to 957 8 


of power. 


Fierce was the battle of che ee for 

| * maid of che breaſt of ſnow. The fame 
of the daughter of Craca had reached Gru- 
mal at the ſtreams of Cona; he vowed to 
have the white-boſomed maid , or die on 
the echoing Craca. Three days they ſtrove 

| pet 8 51 S „on the "Ys * 


: 


Far Go his Weben laced him in the 
horrid circle of Brumo; where often, they 
ſaid, the ghoſts of the deat howled round the 
4 fone of their fear. Bur afterwards he shone 

Uke a pillar of the light of heaven. They fell 
| — his re nd Grumal | his 


” 8 # 
_ 


- (1) This Aang alludes to the religion of the king 
of Craca. See a note on a d MEIN the 


— 
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; Raiſe, ye bards of other times, raiſe high 
the praiſe of heroes; that my ſoul may ſettle 


on their fame; and the mind of Swaran 
ceaſe tor be ſad. wb. el rel 17 


They lay in the heath of Mora; the ank 
winds ruſtled over the heroes —A hundred 
voices at once aroſe, a hundred harps were 
ſtrung ; they ſung of other times, and the 
mighty chiefs of former years. 


When now shall I hear the bard 5 or rcjoies! 
at the fame of my fathers? Fhe harp is 
not ſtrung on Morven; nor the voice of 
muſic raiſed on Cona. Dead with the mighty 
is the bard; and fame is in the deſart no more. 


Morning trembles wich the beam of che 
eaſt, and glimmers on ue Cromla. 
Over Lena is heard the horn of Swaran „and 
the ſons of the ocean gather around. 
Silent and ſad, they mount the wave, and 
the blaſt of Ullin is behind cheir fails. White, 5 
as the miſt of MStrpg, they float along the ſea. 


Call, ſaid Fingal, call m y dogs, the lon ag. | 


bounding ſons of the Chace. Gat Shes br 


ed Bran; and the ſurly ſtrength of Luath. 


—Fillan , and Ryno— but he is not here; 

my ſon reſts on the bed of death. Filan 

and Fergus, blow my horn, that the joy of 

the chace may ariſe. = the denn of Cromla 

may hear , and ſtart at the lpke pt. toes. 
i 
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The $hrilt found ſpreads along the wood. 
The ſons of beathy Cromla ari — ak tou 
ſand dogs fly. off at once, 
eee 0g . 
and three by the white · breaſted get 
brought them, in their flight, to Fingal, 
that the joy of the King might be great. 


One deer fell at the tomb of R oz and 
the grief of Fingal returned. He faw how 
. lay the ſtone of him who was the 
8 yg —— 1 Sole 227 1 riſe, 

to e fe omla. 
> adage! hh tomb be hid, and the. gala, 
grow rank on thy grave. The ſons of the 
feeble shall paſs over it, and shall not — 
that the mighty lies there. * 


: Offian and, Fill ha, ſons of my — 

and Gaul King of the blue ſwords of War. 
let us aſcend 3 hill, to the cave of T ura, and 
find the, chief of the barfles of Erin.— Are 
| as the walls of Tura and lonely 

riſe on the heath. ny, of shells 

5 K and the halls are deſolate. e 

8 find: the king of ſwords , and give him 

all our joy-—Bur is chat Cuchullin, 85 Fillan, 

2 80 6 af ſmoke on the 1 186. 

2 2 18 on m ce 1 2 

— 77 ac * "IO 
«Fingal ; Te eptied the your, i 18 che fon of 
Semo. Gloomy and fad'is the hero; his hand 
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is on his ſword, Hail to the MIO > 
breaker of the Shuelds} | 


Hail to thee; replief/ Cackutfin hail to 
all the ſons of Morven. Delightful is thy 
preſence, O Fingal. It is like the fun on 
Cromla; when the hunter mourns higgbſence 
for a ſeaſon , and ſees him between the 
clouds. Thy ſons. are like ſtars that attend 
thy courſe, ar give light in the night. I is 
not - thus thou baſt ſeen me, O Fingal, re- 
turning from the wars of the deſart; when 
the kings of the world (1) had Wy | 
Joy returned to the hill of hinds. 


Many are thy words, Cuchullin , 
88 (2) 0 of ſmall renown. Th. oy 
ate many , ſon of Semo, but where are 
thy deeds in arms? Why did we come over 
the ocean to aid thy feeble ſword? Thou 
ſyeſt to thy cave of. ſorrow, and Connan 
_ thy battles. Refign to me theſe arms 
light; yield them, 3 f 


FL 


() This is the only paſſage in the poem, wherein 
the wars of Fingal againſt the W ate N 
to. —— The Roman emperor is 
old compoſitions by th title of king i of the dh 
(3) Connan was o W of Motny. He is 
menrioned in Goveral poems, and always ap- 
pears with the ſame character. The poet paſſed him 
over, in ſilence till now, and his behaviour here de- 
ſerves no better uſage. 2 
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No hero, replied the chief, ever ſought 
che arms of Cuchullin; and had a thouſand 
heroes ſought them, it were in vain, thou 
gloomy youth. I fled not to the cave of ſortrow, 
as long as Erin's wartiors lived. 


= Youth of the feeble arm, faid Fingal, 

Connan, ſay no more. Cuchullin is renowned 
in battle, and terrible over the deſart. Often 
| have I heard thy fame, thou ſtormy chief 
of Innisfail. Spread now thy white fails for 
the iſle of miſt, and ſee Bragela leaning on 
her rock. Her tender eye is in tears, and 
the winds lift her long hair from her heav- 
ing breaſt, She liſtens to the winds of _ ; 
© to hear the voice of thy rowers (1); to hear 
the ſong of rhe ſea, and the ſound of thy 
diftant Ip. 3 ; „ a 1 


2 | = 371 2 a or 
And long shall she liſten in vain; Cuchul- 
lin shall never return. How can I behold 
Bragela to raiſe the ſigh of her breaſt? Fingal, 
I wasalways victorious ia the battles of other 
ſpears. "BF: 5 

And hereafter thou shalt be victorious, 
faid Fingal king of shells. The fame of Cu- 
chullin shall grow like the branchy tree of 
Cromla. Many battles await thee, O chief, 
(Ii The practice of ſinging, when 1 row ; is 
2 Cs — of eee 


C oaſt of Scotland and the iſles, It deceiyes time , and 
iünſpixits the rowers. 2 e et 5 


. * 


* 


\ 
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and many shall be the wounds of thy hand. 
Bring hither, Oſcar, the deer, and prepare 
the feaſt of shells ; that our ſouls may rejoice 
after danger, and our friends delight in our 
preſence. | 


We ſat, we feaſted, and we ſung. The ſoul 
of Cuchullin roſe. The ſtrength of his arm re- 
turned; and gladneſs brightened on his face. 
Ullin gave the ſong, and Carril raiſed the 
voice. I, often, joined che bards, and ſung 
of battles of the ſpear.— Battles! where 1 
often fought 3 but now I fight no more. 
The fame of my former actions is ceaſed , 
and I fit forlorn at the tombs of my friends 


Thus they paſſed the night in the ſong 3 
and brought back the morning with joy. 
Fingal aroſe on the heath, and shobk his 
glitteting ſpear in his hand. He moved firſt 
toward the plains of Lena,; and we followed 
like a ridge of fire. Spread the fail ;faid the 
king of Morven, and ca:ch the winds that 
pour from Lena. — We roſe on the wave 
with ſongs, and ruſhed , with joy, through 


the foam of the ocean (1). 


([) lt is allowed by the beſt critics that an epic poem 
ought to end happily. This rule, in its moſt matetial 
circumſtances, is obſetved by the three moſt de- 
ſervedly celebrated poets, Homer, Virgil, and Milton; 
yet, I know not how it happens, the concluſions of 
their poems throw a melancholy damp on the mind. 
One leaves his reader at a funeral; another ar the un- 
* 


„ FTNGAD;" | Book Vt. 
timely death of a hero; and the third in the ſoli- 
25 ſcenes of an unpeopled world. 


iy Oppo rage Ilſe oak 
_ HoMER« | 


Such honours Ilion to her hero paid, 


eee, Hector's shade. 


2 


Porn. 
An [iD peDore en WELL 


Fervidus. Aft illi ſolvuntur frigore membta , 


; Vieaque cum * Fegir 1 ſub umbras. 
Vier. 

ne tand Fg ae z and, , at the word , 

Deep in his boſom drove the shining ſword. 


The ſtreaming blood diſtain'd his arms around, 
And the diſdainful ſoul came rushing thro? the 


7 


wound, 86 08 5 
b , FE Davpzx. 


mein hand, „Ai wand'ring lere, and 


dee Eden took er 
ru 
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DRAMATIC POEM. (1) 


The PE RSONS. 


l 
FAL. Alanus, aangbtets | 
Hipattan. | Dxnza6nenN, of Morni. : 

| 85 A \ 
CoMaLla. 13. 1 Z 
: 

| e 4g 

DSA IA 


Ta chace is oed noiſe onArdven; 
bur the torrents roar! — Daughter of Morni, 


(i) This poem is- valuable on account of the light 
it; throws on the amiquity: of Offian's compoſirions. 
The Caracul:mentioned here is the ſame with Cara- 
calla, the ſon of Severus , who in the year 211 com- 
manded an expedition apainſt the Caledonians. 
The variety of the meaſure shews that the poem was 


originally ſet to mulic , and perhaps ꝑteſeuted he- 


134 COMALA; 

gome from Crona's banks. Lay down the 
Bow, and take the harp. Let the night come 
on with ſongs, and our joy be great on 
Ardven. : . 


MELILCOMA (1). 


{And night comes on, thou blue: eyed maid, 
gray night grows dim along the plain. I 
aw a deer at Crona's ſtream; a moſly bank 
he ſeemed through the gloom, but Goa he 


bounded away. A meteor played roùnd his 


fore the chiefs upon ſolemn occaſions. Tradition 
has handed down the flory more complete, than it is 
in the poem. Comala, the daughter of Sarno 
king of Iniftore or Orkney iflands , fell in love with 
Fingal the ſon of Comhal at a feaſt , ro which her 
father had invited him, [ Fingal, B. III. ] upon hi 

teturn from Lochlin, after the death of Agandecca' 
Her paſſion was ſo violent, that she followed him, 
diſguiſed like a youth, who wanted to be employed 
in his wats. She was ſoon diſcovered by Hidallan 
the ſon of Lamor , one of Fingal's heroes, whoſe 
love she had lighted ſome time before. Her ro- 
mantic paſſion and beauty recommended lier ſo much 
to the king , that he had reſolyed to make her; 
his wife; when news was brought him of Caracul's 
expedition. He marched to ſtop the progreſs of the 
enemy, and Comala attended him. He left heron 
a hill, within ſight of Caracul's army, when he him- 
felf went to battle, having previoufly promiſed , 
if he ſurvived , ro return that night. The ſequet 


of the ory may be gathered from the poem itſelf. 
ki) Melitcoma , ſofi-rotling eye. 


7 


A DRAMATIC PORM. 3. 
branchy horns ; and the awful faces (1) of 
other times looked from the clouds of 
Crona. 5 . e 
D RASAOGR EAA (2). Rr 


' Theſe are the figns of Fingal's death, — | 


The king of shields is fallen and Caracul ; 
prevails. Riſe , Comala (3), from thy rocks; J 
n of Sarno, riſe. in tears. The youth. | 
of thy love is low , and his ghoſts already on —, 
OURS: . erotic Loom 82 | i 
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There Comala fits forlorn. Two gray! 
dogs near shake their rough ears, and catch 
the flyiag breeze. Her red cheek reſts on 
her arm, and the mountain-w ind is in her 
hair. She turns her blue- rolling eyes towards: = 

the fields of his promiſe. Where art thou, 

O Fingal, for the night is gathering around ? 


(1) Apparent dire facies , inimicaque Troje © © 
Numina magna Deum. Vis. | 
. —dreadful ſounds 1 hear, : 5 3 

And the dire forms of hoſtile gods appear. 
| Darin. f 


(1) Düngen the brightneſs of a ſun- beam. 
(3) Comala , che maid of che pleaſant bros. 


136% 'COMALA; 
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O Carun (1) of ike fireams! why do I 
behold thy waters rolling in blood? Has the 
noiſe of the bartle been can on thy banks 
and ſleeps the king of Morven ? — Riſe, 
moon, thou daughter of the sky! look from 
between thy clouds, that I may behold the 
light of his ſteel, on the field of his pro- 
miſe,—Or rather let the meteor, that lights 
our departed fathers through the night, 
come, with its red light, to shew me the 
way to my fallen hero. Who will defend me 

from ſorrow 2 Who from the love of Hidallan? 
Long shall Comala look, before she can behold 
Fingal in the midſt of his hoſt , bright ac 
the beam of the morning in the cloud of 
an early shower. l 


(i) Carun or Cara'on , a winding river — This 
river retains ſtill the name of Carron , and falls into 
the Forth, ſome miles to the North of Falkirk. 


—— Genteſque alias cum pelleret armis 
Sedibus , aut victas vilem ſervaret in uſum 
Servitit , hic contenta ſuos defendere fines 
Roma ſecurigeris pretendit mania Scotis : 
Hic ſpe progreſſus poſita , Caronis ad undam 
Terminus Auſoni ſignat divortia regni. 


. * BUCHANAN» 
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Roll, thou miſt of gloomy Crona , roll 1 
oh the path of the hunter, Hide his ſteps 
from mine eyes, and let me remember my 
friend no more, The bands of battle are | | 
ſcattered, and no crowding ſteps are round _- 
the noiſe of his ſteel. O Carun, roll thy | 


Sys of blood, for the chief of the people 


COMMAS A... + 16 | 
Who fell on Carun's graſſy banks, fon, 
of the cloudy night? Was he white as the 
ſnow. of Ardven , blooming: as the bow of 3 
the shower? Was his hair like the miſt of 
the hill, ſoft and curling in the day of the 

ſun? Was he like the thunder of heaven in 
battle; fleet as the roe of the defart? _ _. 

HiDALLAMN | 


o that 1 might behold his love, fair- 
leaning from her rock! Her red eye dim 


- (1) Hidallan was ſent by Fingal , to give notice to 

Comala of His return. He to revenge himſelf on her, 
for ſlighting his love ſome time before, told her, 
that the king was killed in battle. He even pre- 
tended that he carried his body from the field, to be 
buried in her preſence ; and this circumſtance makes 
it probable, that the poem was prefenred of old. 


— - . 8 ä —— 
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in tears, and her blushing cheek half hid 
in her locks! Blow; be entle breeze 3 
and lift the heavy locks of the maid, chat 

I may behold her old arm, and the lovely 
cheek of her ſorrow ! 1 


COMALA 


And is the fon of Comhal fallen, chief 
of the mournful wo 5 The thunder rolls 
on the hill! — The lightning flies on win 4 
of fire! But they fri — not Comala; fo 
her Fingal fell. * Schief of the ofa 
nale, fell the breaker of 'shields? 


HrYDALLAN 


The nations are ſcattered on their hills; 
for they shall hear the voice of the chick 
no more. 3 

CoMALA.. 


Confuſion purſue thee over thy plains ; 
and deſtruction overtake thee, thou king of 
the world. Few be thy ſteps to thy grave; 
and let one virgin mourn thee. Let her be, 
like Comala, tearful in the days of her youth. 
—Why haſt thou told me, Hidallan, that 

_ — fell? 1 might have hoped a little 
while his return, and have thought I ſaw, 


bim on the Ataur rock. A tree might have 


deceived. me with his appearance; and the 


A DRAMATIC POEM. z 
wind of the hill been the found of his horn 
in mine ear. O that I were on the banks 
of Carun! that my tears might be warm an 
his cheek ! | 


HID AI IAR. 


He lies not on the banks of Carun : on Ard- 
ven heroes raiſe his tomb. Look on them, O 
moon, from thy clouds! Be thy beam bright 
on his breaſt, that Comala may behold him 
in the light of his armour. Feen 

S 


Stop, ye ſons of the grave, till I behold 
my love. He left me at the chace , alone. I 
knew not that he went to war. He ſaid he 
would return with the night; and the king 
of Morven is returned. Why didſt thou not 
tell me that he would fall, O trembling 
ſon of the rock (1)! Thou baſt ſeen him in 

the blood of his youth, but thou didſt not 


b MrTTI ICONA. | 
What ſound is that on Ardven? Who is 


(1) By the ſon of the rock she means a druid. It 
is- probable that ſome of the order of the druids re- 
mained as late as the beginning of the reign of Fin» 
gal; and that Comala had conſulred one of them, 
concerning the event of che war with Caracul. 
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chat bright in the vale > Who comes like the 
ſtrength of rivers, when their crowded: 
waters glitter to the moon? = 


0 { mY 


Co LAs 1; 
Who is it, but the foe of Comala, the fon 
of the king of the world > Ghoſt of Fingal! 
do thou, from thy cloud, direct Comalas 


bow. Let him fall, like the hart of the de- 


ſart.—It is Fingal in the crowd of his 
ghoſts —Why Joſt thou come, my love, 
to frighten , and pleaſe my ſoul 2 | 
Fenn 

Raiſe, ye bards of the ſong, the wars 
of the ſtreamy Carun. Caracul has fled from 
my arms along the fields of his pride. He 
ſets far diſtant like a meteor that incloſes a 
ſpirit of night, when the winds drive it 
over the heath, and the dark woods are 
gleaming aroun g. bit 

I heard a voice like the breeze of my 
hills. Is it the huntreſs of Galmal, the white- 
handed daughter of Sarno > Look from thy 
rocks (1), my love; and let me hear the 
voice of Comala. | 


* 
= 


(1) O my dove char art in the clefts of the rock „ 


in the ſecrer places of the ſtairs, let me ſee thy 


$QUntenance , let me hear thy voice. 
. | | SOLOMON'S Song, 


A DRAMATIC POEM. nr 


CoA 


Take me to the cave of thy . © 
lovely ſon of death!— 


| HA e 


Come to the cave of my reſt.— The ſtorm 
is over (1), and the ſun is on our fields. 
Come to the cave of y 2 huntreſs of 


bs. 


echoing Cona. J 


Senn 


- He is returned wich his fame. I feel che 
right hand of his battles.— But I muſt reſt 
beſide the rock, till my ſoul ſettle from fear. 
Let the harp be-near; and raiſe the es 
ye s of Marni. 


Dxn5aGn Eu 


Comal has Qain three door on N 
and the fire aſcends on the rock. Go to the 
feaſt of Comala, king of the woody Morven 


% 
- 


FinGAL 


Raiſe, ye fons of bog. the wars of an | 


00 The winter *, the cat over, and bone | 


_  SOLOMON'S Song. 
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ſtreamy Carua ; that my white-handed maid 
may rejoice , While I behold the feaſt of 


e. 


e KS 

Roll, ſtreamy Carun, roll in joy, the ſons 
of battle fled. ſteed is not ſeen on our 
fields; and the view (1) of their pride ſpread 
in other lands. The fun will now riſe in 
peace, and the hadows deſcend in joy. The 
voice of the. chace will be heard; and the 
Shields hang in the hall. Our delight will 
be in the war of the ocean, and our hands 
be red in the bloodof Lochlin. Roll, ſtreamy 
Carun, roll in joy, the ſons of battle fled, 


MEZIIIcOMA. 


— 


Deſcend, ye light miſts, from high ; ye 
moon-beams , lift her fonl.—Pale lies 45 
maid at the rock! Comala is no more! 

| FinGaL 
Is the daughter of Sarto dead, the white- 
boſomed maid of my love: Meet me, 
Comala, on my heaths, when 1 fic alone 
at the ſtreams of my hills. 


5 HTIDALTLA NW. 
Ceaſed the voice of the huntreſs of Galmal ? 

1 = \ TR aL IS IENTSET {1 
1) Perhaps the poet alludes to the Roman eagle. 


A DRAMATIC POEM. 23 
Why did I trouble theikel wb is wats 


When shall I ſee thee, ne 09 in che chace | 
of the dark-brown binde: 


ee als 


Youth of the gloomy brow ! no more chalt 
thou feaſt in my halls. Thou shalt not purſue 
my chace, ra os foes shall not fall by thy 
ſword (1 3 me to the place of her reſt 
that I may 3 her beauty. Pale she lies at 
e and the cold 3 lift her hair. Her 
bow-ſtring ſounds in the blaſt, and her arrow 
was broken in her fall. Raiſe the praiſe of 


the daughter of Sarno , and give her name to 


the wind of the bills. 
BAR D 8. 


See! meteors roll around the maid ; and 
moon-beams lift her ſoul ! Around her , from 
their clouds, bend the awtul faces of her 
fathers ; Sarno (2) of the gloomy brow, 
and the red-rolling eyes of Fidallan. When 
Shall thy white band ariſe, and thy voice be 


(1) The ſequel of the ſtory of Hidallan is in- 


troduced , as an epiſode , in the poem which i im- 
mediately follows in this collection. 


(1) Sarno the father of Comala died ſoon * 


the flight of bis daughter. Fidallan was the firſt - 
king chat reigned in Iniſtore. 
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heard on our rocks? The maids shall ſeek 
thee on the heath, but they will not find 
thee. Thou shalt come, at times, to their 
dreams, and ſettle peace in their ſoul. Thy 


voice shall remain in their ears (1), and 
they shall chink with joy on the dreams of 


their reſt. Meteors roll around the maid, 
and moon beams lift her ſoul. | 


I.) The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 


So chatming left his voice, that he a while 
Thought him {ill ſpeaking, ſtill food fix d to heat. 
a . M1LTON, 


6 be 
Vor. I. 


oy — —— 
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B RING, daughter of Toſcar, bring the 
harp; the light of the ſong; riſes in Oſſian's 
ſoul. It is like the field, when darkneſs co- 

vers the hills around, and the shadow grows 
lowly on the plain of the ſun. A 


I behold my ſon, O Malvina, near the 
moſſy rock of Crona (2); but it is the miſt (3) 


(1) Caros is probably. the noted uſurpet Caraus 
ſius „ by birth a Menapian , who aflumed the 
purple in the year 2843 and, feizing on Britain, 
defeated rhe emperor Maximian Herculius in ſeve- 
ral nayal engagements , which gives propriety” ror” 
his being called in this poem the king of Ships. 
He tepaited Agricola's wall, in ordet to obſttuct 
the incurſions of the Caledonians; and when he 
was employed in that wotk, it appears he was at- 


tacked by a party under the command of Oſcat the 


ſon of Offian. This battle is the foundation of the 
preſent poem, which is addreſſed ro Malvina, che 
daughter of Toſcar. 8 


(a2) Crona is che name of a fmall ſtream , whicl 


runs into the Carron. On irs banks is the ſcene. | 


of the preceding dramatic poem. | 
(3) Who is this that cometh out of the wilder- 
neſi like pillars of ſmoke? 8 Song. 
L 
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of the deſart tinged: with the beam of the 


weſt, Lovely 3 is the miſt char aſſumes the form 


of {Oſcar : turn from it; ye winds, when 
ye rbar'on the fide of Ardven. 


Who comes towards = oe ſon with the mur- 
mur of a ſong 2 His ſtaff is in Mis hand, his 


gray hair looſe on the wind. Surly joy - 
ligktens his face; and he often looks back to 
Caros. It is 1 — no 005 oF the age that went 


to view the fc 


What mo Canis Hh of thipe faid he q 
ſon of the now mournfal Ofian ? ſpreads he 


of old * 02) ant his ME: , eta of the times 


He 8 Feng Oger, re pied de bard, 


but it is behind is gachered | eap (z). He 0 


looks over his ſtones with fear, and be- 


bolds thee terrible, as the ghoſt of night chat a 


rolls che wave to his ships. 


G05 chou frſt of m bards Gays Oſcar; 
and rake the {7 of Fingal. Fix a flame on 


its oint, and ke it to the winds of heaven. 


Bid him, in ſongs, to advance, and leave 


the rolling of his wave. Tell to Cares that | 


(1) Ryno. is often mentioned in the ancient poe- 


W He ſeems to have been à bard on the. | 


fifſt rank, in the days of Fingal. 
2) The Roman eagle. 5 
00 Agricola's wall, which Carauſius ide 


'% we 


E 
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The ſound of bluſtering winds. 


A 


AFOER 15 


' Hong for battle 3 and that my bow is wea 


of the chace of Cona. Tell him the mighey 


are not here; and that my arm is young. 


He went with the ſound of his ſong, Oſcar 


reared his voice on high. It reached his he- 
toes on Ardven, like the noiſe of a cave (i); 
vhen the ſea of Togorma rolls befote it; and 
its trees meet the roaring winds.— They ga- 


Y 5 


ther round my ſon, like the ſtreams of the hill; 
- when, after rain, they roll inthe pride of their 


"courſe. 


Ryno came ts the mighry Caros, and ſtruck 
his flaming ſpear. Come to the battle of Oſcat, 
O thou that ſitteſt on the rolling of waters. 
Fingal is diſtant far; he heats the fongs of 


his bards in Morven; and the wind of his 


hall is in his hair, His terrible ſpear is at his 


fide ; and his shield - that is like that darkened 


moon. Come to the battle of Oſcar; the hero 
is alone. N V 


He came not over the ſtreamy Carun 12) 3 
che bard returned with his ſong. Eray night 


Lat dim on Crona. The feaſt of shells is 


pread. A hundred oaks burn to the wind, 


and faint light gleams over the heath. The 


ghoſts of Ardven paſs through the beam, 


(1) — As when the hollow rocks rerain 


'"MiLTONe 


G ij 


: (2) The river Carron, 


1% The WAR of CAR OS: 
and shew their dim and diſtant forms. Coma- 
la (1) is half - unſeen on her meteor; and Hi- 


dallan is ſullen and dim, like the darkened 
moon behind the miſt of night. 


Why art thou fad » faid Ryno; for he alone 
beheld the chief. Why art thou fad , Hidal- 
lan, haſt thou not received thy fame ? The 
ſongs of Oſſian have been heard, and thy 

oft has brightened inthe wind , when thou 
didſt bend from thy cloud, to hear the ſong 


=. 


of Morven's bard. 


And do thine eyes behold the hero, ſaid 
Ofcar, like the dim meteor of night? Say, 
Ryno, ſay, how fell the chief that was fo 
renowned in the days of our fathers?—His 


name remains on the rocks of Cona; and 1 


have often ſeen the ſtreams of his hills. 


Fingal, replied the bard , had driven Hi- 
dallan from his wars. The king's ſoul was 
| fad for Comala, and his eyes could not be- 
hold Hidallan. : 

Lonely, fad, along the heath, he ſlowly 
moved with filent ſteps. His arms hang diſor- 
dered on bis fide. His hair flies looſe from his 


(i) This is the ſcene of Comala's death, which 
3s the ſubje& of the dramatic poem. The poet men- 
tions her in this place, in order to introduce the 
ſequel of Hidallan's ſtory , who , on account of 
her death, had been expelled from the wars of 
Fingal, | 


helmet. The tear is in his down-caſt eyes; 
and the ſigh half-filear in his breaſt. ; 


Three days he ſtrayed unſeen , alone, be- 
fore he came to Lamor's halls : the moſly 
halls of his fathers , at the ſtreamof Balya (1). 
There Lamor fat alone beneath a tree; for 


he had ſent his people with Hidallan to war. 


The ſtream ran at his feet, and his gray head 
reſted on his ſtaff. Sightleſs are his ed eyes. 
He hums the ſong of other times. The noiſe 
of Hidallan's feet came to his ear: he knew 
the tread of his ſon. | | 


ls the ſon of Lamor returned; or is it the 
ſound of his ghoſt 2 Haſt thou fallen on the 
banks of Carun , ſon of the aged Lamor 2 
Or, If I hear the ſound of Hidallan's feet, 
where are the mighty in war? where are 
my people , Hidallan , that were wont to 
return with their echoing shields ? = Have 
they fallen on the banks of Carun? * 


No : replied the ſighi uth , the peop eople 
of Lamor live. They an eee in battle, 
my father; but Hidallan is renowned no 
more. I muſt fit alone on the banks of Balva, 


When the roar of the battle grows. 


(x) This is perhaps that ſmall ſtream, ſtill re- 
taining the name of Balva , which runs through 
the romantic valley of Glentivar in Stirlingshire. 
Balva ſignifies a ſilent ſtream ; and Glentivar, the 
ſe queſter ed vale. 0 | 4 
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But thy fathers never fat alone, replied 


"he riſing. pride of Lamor ; they never fat 


alone on the banks of Balva, when the roar 


of battle roſe. Doſt thou not behold that 


tomb? Mine eyes diſcern it not. There reſts 
the noble Garmallon who never fled from 
*war.—Conie , thou renowned in battle, he 
Gays, come to thy father's tomb. How am I 
renowned, Garmallon, for my fon has fled 
from war? | * 5p OE 


King of the ſtreamy Balya ! faid Hidallan 
with a figh , why doſt thou torment my ſoul? 
Lamor ee feared. —Fingal was ſad for 


Comala, and denied his wars to Hidallan, 
Go to the gray ſtreams of thy land, he aid, 


and moulder like a leafleſs oak, which the 


-winds have bent over Balva , never more to 


grow. 


And muſt hear, Lamor replied, the lone- 
ly tread of Hidallan's feet > When thou- 
ds are renowned in battle, shall he bend 


over my gray ſtreams ? Spirit of the noble 


& 


Garmallon ! carry Lamor to bis place; his 


eyes are dark; his ſoul is ſad : and his fon 


has loſt his fame. Et 


Where, faid the youth „shall I ſearch for 


fame, to gladden the ſoul of Lamor? From 


whence shall 1 return with renown, that the 


ſound of my arms may be pleaſant in his 
car? — If I go to the chace of hinds , my 


— 
* 


| 0 ALDPOFEK iT op 
name will not be heard, —Lamor will not 
feel my dogs, with his hands, glad at my! 
arrival from the hill. He will not enquire 

of his mountains, or of the dark- brown deer. 


JJ. 0 7.77 NT As 


of his deſarts. hy 5 
I muſt fall, (aid Lamor , like a leafleſs 
oak : it grew on a rock, but the winds have 
overturned it. — My ghoſt will be ſeen on 
wy hills, mournful for my young Hidallan. 
| Will not ye, ye miſts, as ye rife, hide him from 
1 my fight 117 ſon!— go to Lamor's hall: 
d there the arms of our fathers hang. — Bring 
L the ſword of Garmallon ; he hl it from'a 
« _ He went, and brought the ſword with all 
0 its ſtudded thongs. —He gave it to his fa- 
| ther. The gray-haired hero felt the point 
; with his hand, — | 
1 My ſon! — lead me to Garmallon's tomb: 
d it hs beſide that ruſtling tree. The long 
e raſs is withered ; I heard the breeze whiſt- 
is ing there.—A little fountain murmurs near, 
n and ſends its water to Balva. There let me 
EI reſt ; it is noon: and the ſun is on our fields. 
r He led him to Garmallon's tomb. Lamor 
m Pierced the ſide of his ſon. They ſleep toge- 
1e ther; and their ancient halls moulder on Bal= 
is va's banks, — Ghoſts are ſeen there at noon a 


* Gy 
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the valley is ſilent and the le hu the 
place of Lamor. . POE 


Mournful is thy tale, faid Od, ſon of 
che times of old M fout fi hs for Hidal- 
lan, he fell in the 4 of his youth. He 
flies on the blaſt of the deſart, and his wan- 
dering is in a eie land — 


| 888 Morren ! drow ne 
to the toes o al. Se night aw 

in ſongs; and watch the ſtren 2 
Oſcar goes to the people of other times; 
to the shades 5 where his 
fathers ſit dim in their clouds, 2 * behold 
the future war. — And art 4 there, Hi- 
dallan, like a half · exti ed meted t: Come 
to my 9 5 n thy ſorrow, chief * 
roaring 


The heroes move with heir R 
Oſcar ſlowly aſcends the hill. The meteors 
of night are ſetting on the heath before him. 
A diſtant torrent faintly toars.Unfrequent 
blaſts rush through 'aged oaks. The half- 

ightened moon finks dim and red behind 
her hill. —Feeble voices are heard on the 
er Ofcar drew his ſword. . 


Come , my way Prowl O ye ghoſts of my 
fathers! ye inſt the kings of 
de word! —Tell = deeds of future 


* 
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times, and your diſcourſe in your caves ; 
when you talk together; and behold your 
ſons in the fields of the valiant. 


Trenmor came, from his hill, at the 
voice of his mighty ſon.— A cloud, like 
the ſteed of the ſtranger, ſupported his airy 
limbs. His tobe is of the miſt of Lano, 
that brings death to the people. His fword 
is a meteor half - extinguished. His face is 
without form, and dark. He ſighed thrice 
over the hero: and thrice the winds of che 
night roared around. Many were his words 
to Oſcar : but they only came by halves to 
our ears : they were datk as the tales of 
other times, before the light of the ſong 
aroſe. He flowly vanished, like a miſt chat 


melts on the ſunny hill. , 


It was then, O daughter of Toſtar, my 
ſon begun firſt to be ſad. He foreſaw the 
fall of his race; and, at times, he was 
thoughtful and dark; like the ſun (1) when 
he carries a cloud on his face; but he looks 


afterwards on the hills of Cona. 


Oſcar paſſed the night among his fathers ; 
ray morning. met him on the banks of 


 Larune 


| (3) — ropur obſcios naten firrugine rexits 
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x56 The WAR of CAR OS: 
A green vale ſurrounded--a tomb which 
aroſe in the times of old. Little hills lift 
their head at a diſtance; and ſtretch their 
old trees to the' wind. The warriors of 
Caros ſer there, for they had paſſed the 
ſtream by night. They appeared, like the 
trunks of aged pines, to the pale light of 
the morning. | . 


Oſcar ſtood at the tomb, and raiſed thrice 
his terrible voice. The rocking hills echoed 
around : the e f bounded away; and 
the trembling ghoſts of the dead fled, shriek- 
ing on their clouds. So terrible was the 
voice of my ſon, when he called his friends. 


A thousand ſpears roſe around; the people 
of Caros roſe.— Why, ah. e of Toſcar, 
why that tear? My ſon, though alone, is 
brave. Oſcar is like a beam of the sky; 
he turns around, and the people fall. His 
hand is like the arm of a ghoſt, when he 
ſtretches it from a cloud: the reſt of his thin 
form is unſeen: but the people die in the 
vale. 


My ſon beheld the approach of the foe; 
and he ftood in the filem darkneſs of his 
ſtrength. — Am I alone, ſaid Oſcar, in the 
midſt of a thouſand foes? Many a ſpear is 
there !—many a darkly-rolling eye !—Shall 
I. Hy to Ardyen?z—But did my fathers ever 
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&A POEM. * 45 
fly !-—The mark of their arm is in a thou- 
ſand battles.—Ofcar too will be renowned. 
Come, ye dim ghoſts of my fathers, and 
behold my deeds in war!—I may fall; bur 
I will be renowned like the race of the 
echoing Morven (1). 


He ſtood dilated in his place, like A flood 
ſwelling! in a narrow vale. The battle came, 
but. they fell: bloody was the ſword of 
Oſcar. — The noiſe reached his people at 
Crona; they came like a hundred ſtreams. 
The warriors of Caros fled, and Oſcar remain- 
ed like a rock left by the ebbing ſea. 


- (1) This paſſage is very like the coliloquy of 
| Ulyſſcs upon a ſimilar occaſion, 


 N'pu rye , mi df, utya 42) 12K) , dis FECMMEL = 
. Tianfuy pC. 16. os pryey ainty dow 
: Msvog* & c. Hon., II. 21. 


What farther ſubterfuge „hat hopes temain ? 
© What shame, inglotious if I quit the plain? 
What danger, ſingly if 1 ſtand the ground, 
My friends all ſcatter'd , all the foes around? 
Let wherefore doubtful > ler this truth ſuffice 3 
The brave meets danger, and the coward flies: | 
© To die or conquer proves a hero's heart, 
And — this, 1 know a ſoldicr's patt, 
Porz. 
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158 TheWARof CAROS: 
Now dark and deep, with all his ſteeds, 


= 
m — 1 


Caros rolled bis might along: the little ſtreams 
are loſt in his courſe ; and the earth is rock - 
ing round. — Battle ſpreads from wing to 
wing: ten thouſand ſwords gleam at once in 
the sky.—But why should Offian ing. of 
battles ?—For never more shall my ſteel shine 
in war. I remember the days of my youth with 
ſorrow 3 when I feel the weakneſs of my 
arm, Happy are they who fell in their youth, 
in the midſt oftheir reno nl They have not 
beheld the tombs of their friends; or failed 
to bend the bow of their ſtrength.— Happy 
art thou, O Ofcar, in the midſt of thy rushing 
blaſt. Thou often goeſt to the fields of th 

fame, where Caros Red from thy lifred eek 


Darkneſs comes on my foul , O fair daugh- 
ter of Toſcar ; I behold not the form of my 
ſon at Carun ; nor the figure of Oſcar on 
Crona, The ruſtling winds have carried him 
far away; and the heart of his father is fad, 


But lead me, O Malvina, to the found of 
my woods, and the roar of my mountain- 
ſtreams. Let the chace be heard on Cona; 
that I may think on the days of other years. — 


-And bring me the harp, O maid, that I may 
touch it, When the light of my ſoul shall ariſe. 


— Be thou neat, to learn the ſong; and future 
times shall bear of Oſſian. 


. a. ding EIT Or AE ESE GC Ee I DI 
| * 5 


The ſons of the feeble hereaftet will liſt the 
voice on Cona; and, looking up to the rocks, 
ſay, « Here Offian dwelt. v They shall admire 
the chiefs of old, and the race thatare no more: 
while we ride on our clouds, Malvina, on the 
wings of the roaring winds. Our voices shall 
be heard, at times, in the deſart; and we shall 
ſing on the winds of the rock. 
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THE | 
WAR of INIS-THONA*: 
A POEM: 


O UR youth is like the dream of the hunter 
on the hill of heath. He ſleeps in the mild 
beams of the ſun 4; but he awakes amidſt a 
ſtorm : the red lightning flies around; and 
the trees Shake their heads to the wind. He 
looks back with joy on the day of the ſun, 
and the pleaſant dreams of his reſt ! 


When shall Oſſian's youth return, or his 
ear delight in the ſound of arms? When 
shall I, like Oſcar travel (1) in the light 
of my ſteel? Come, with your ſtreams, 


(1) Inis thona, i. e. che 4 of waves , was a 
country of Scandinavia ſubje& to its own king, 
bur depending upon the kingdom of Lochlin,— 
This poem is an epiſod introduced in a great work 
compoſed by Offian, in which the actions of his 
friends, and his beloved ſon Oſcar , were inter- 
woven, The work itſelf is loſt , but ſome epi- 
ſodes , and the ſtory of the poem, are handed down 
by tradition. There are fome now living, who , 
in their youth, have heard the whole repeated, 


(2) Travelling in the greatneſs of his ſtrength. 
ISAIAH , Ixiii. Is 
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ye hills of Cona, and liſten to the voice of 
1 The ſong riſes, like the ſun, in 


ſon]; and my heart feels the joys, of 
2 er times. 


I behold my towers, O Selma! and the 
daks of thy shaded wall thy ſtreams ſound 
in my ear; thy heroes der; round. Fingal 
ſits in the midſt; and leans on the shield of 

*Trenmor :—his ſpear ſtands againſt the wall 
he liſtens to the ſong of his bards —The 
deeds of his arm are heard; and the actious 


of the king in his youth. 


Oſcar had returned from. the chace, ani! 
heard the hero's praiſe —He took the chield 
of Branno (2) \ fo m the wall; his eyes were 
filled with tears. Red was the check of youth. 
His voice was- trembling , low. My Loa 
Shook its bright head in kis hand : he * 
to Morven's king. 


Fingal ! thou en Ker 1 Oan, next 
to him in war! ye have fought the battle in 
your youth; your-names are renowned in 


ſong.—Ofſcar is like the miſt of Cona : I 


(1) This is Branno , the father of Evirallin , 
and grandfather to Oſcar. He was of Itish extrac- 
tion, and lord of the country round the lake of 
Lego. apo. cpm ations are handed down by 


tradition , his hoſpirality has paſſed into a 
proverb. 5 


| A POEM. 
appeat and vanish. The bard will not know . 
my name. — The hunter will not ſearch in 
the heath for my tomb. Let me fight, O 
heroes, in the battles of Inis-thona. Diſtant 
is. the land of my war I ye shall not hear 
of Oſcar's fall. — Some bard may find me 
there, and give my name to the ſong, — The 
daughter 5 the ſtranger shall (ce my tomb, 
and weep over the youth that came from 
afar, The bard shall ſay , at the feaſt, hear 
the ſong of Oſcar from the diſtant lan. 


- Ofcar, replied the king of Morven, thou 
shalt fight, fon of my fame !—Prepare my ' 
dark -boſomed ship to carry my hero to Inis- 
thona. Son of my ſon, regard our fame; — for 
thou art of the race of renown. Let not the 
children of ſtrangers ſay, feeble are the ſons 
of Morven !—Be thou, in battle, like the 
roaring ſtorm : mild as the evening ſun , in 
peace.—Tell, Oſcar, to Inis-thona's king, 
that Fingal remembers his youth; when We 


ſtrove in the combat together, in the days of 
Agandecca. | 


They lified up the ſounding fall; che 
wind whiſtled through the thongs (1) of their 
maſts, Waves lashed the oo rocks: he 
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(1) Leather thongs were uſed in Offian's time, ; 
inſtead of ropes, e "25 ALS 
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ſtrength of ocean roared. —My ſon beheld, 
from the wave, the land of groves. He rushed 
into the echoing bay of Runa; and ſent his 
ſword to Annir king of ſpears. 


The gray-haired hero roſe, when he ſaw 
the ſword of Fingal. His eyes were full of 
rears, and he remembered the battles of 
their youth. Twice they lifted the ſpear before 
the lovely Agandecca : heroes ſtood far diſ- 
tant, as if two ghoſts contended. 


But now, begun the king, I am old; the 

ſword lies uſeleſs in my hall. Thou who art 
of Morven's race! Annir has been in the 
ftrife of (pears ; but he is pale, and withered 
now, like the oak of Lano. I have no ſon 
to meet thee with joy, or to carry thee to 
the halls of his fathers. Argon is pale in the 
tomb, and Ruro is no more. My daughter 
is in the hall of ſtrangers , and longs to bebold 
my tomb. Her ſpouſe shakes ten thouſand 
ſpears; and comes (1) like a cloud of death 


(1) Cormalo had refolved on a war agaiaſt his 
father-in-law, Annir , king of Inis - thona, in order 
to deprive him of his kingdom. The injuſtice of 
his deſigus was fo much reſented by Fingal , that 
he ſear his grandſon, Oſcat, to the ce-of 
- Annir. Both armies came ſoon to a battle, in which 
3 conduct and — of Oſcar obtained a com- 
- plete. victory, An end was put to the war by the 

death of Cormalo , who fell in a ſingle combat „ 


— 
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from Lano— Come thou, to share the feaſt: 
of Annir, ſon of echoing Morven. 


Three days they feaſted together; on the 
fourth, Andes heed the name of Oſcar (i). f 
— They rejoiced in the shell (2); and pur- 
ſued the boars of Runa. | 


Beſide the fount of moſſy ſtongs, the wea- 
ry heroes reſt. The tear ſteals in ſecret from 
Annir : and he broke the riſing ſigh.— Here 
darkly reſt, the hero ſaid, the children of 
my youth. This ſtone is the tomb of Ruro: 
that tree ſounds over the grave of Argon. 
Do ye hear my voice, O my ſons, within 
your narrow houſe ? Or do ye ſpeak in 


by Oſcar's hand. This is the ſtory delivered 
down by tradition; though the poet, to raiſe the 
chatacter of his ſon , makes Oſcar himſelf propoſe 


(1) It was thought, in thoſe days of heroiſm , 
an infringement upon the laws of hoſpitality , to 
ask the name of a et , before he hac feaſt- 
ed three days in the great hall of the family. He 
that asks the name of the ſtranger , is, to this day, 
an opprobrious term applied, in the north, to the 
inhoſpitable. FR DN 

(2) To rejoice in the shell is a phraſe for feaſt- 
ing ſumpruouſly , and drinking freely. I have ob- 


ſerved in a preceding note, that, the ancient Scots 
drunk in ahelle. . 


res The WAR of INISTHONA; 


theſe ruſtling. leaves when the vinde of the 
deſart riſe? — 


King of Inis-chona, faid Oſcar, , how tell 
the children of youth The wild boar often 
rusbes over their tombs , but he does not 
diſturb the hunters. They purſue deer (1) 


- (3) The notion of Offian concerning the ſtare of 
the deceaſed , was the ſame with" that of the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans. They imagined that the 
fouls purſued , in their feparare ſtare, the employ- | 
ments and pleaſures of their former life, 


Arma procul, curruſque virim miratur inanes. 
Stant terra defixe haſte , paſſimque ſoluti 
Per campum paſcuntur equi : que gratia curriim 
Armorumque fuit vivis , que cura nitentes 
Paſcere _ » eadem Joquins W repoſtos. 
Vins. 
The chief beheld their charriots from afar; 
Their shining arms and courſers train'd to war: 
Their lances fix d in earth, their ſteeds around, 
Free from the harneſs , graze the flow'cy ground, | 
- The love of horſes which they had , alive , | 
And care of charriors after death ſurvive. 
5 DRrorxx. 
The A ner Gowinon 4 Alm H' ee , 
Edonev. N 1 
2 do" , iv WRT} dee 
Tuer Tofov M, x44 647) reupneiv ii , 
ain Sujpi ait gx ic, EC: | 
formed 


fornied of . and bend their airy bow. 
They ſtill love the ſport of their youth; and 
mount the wind with joy. L 


ot Cormalo, replied the king. is chief of ten 
1) | thouſand ſpears; he dwell; at the dark-rollj 
waters of Lano (i) which ſend forth the clou 
of of death. He came to Runa'sechoing halls,and 
— ſought the honour of the _ (2). Toe 79 


| Bow I the 1 of Hercules behold, £ fo 
A tow'ring ſpectte of gigantic mold z3\=/= FF 
Gloomy: as night he ſtands. in act ro throw | 
Th” acrial arrow from the twanging bow. 
Around his breaſt a wond'rous zone is roll'd _ 
Where woodland monſters grin in fretted gold 5. 
There ſullen lions ſternly ſeem to roar a | 
The bear to growl, to foam the tusky boat, 


= 


att. . There war and havock and deſtruction ſtood , pb) 
, And vengeful murder red with human blood. 
d, . Ez | 155K ron 


ti) Lano was a lake of endless, n 
in the days of Offian , fot emitting a peſtilential = 


s pour in autumn. Had chen „O valiane Duchomar , 


like the miſt of marshy Lano ; when it ſails over the 
kel of autumn, and a r 10 2 N 1 
. n 14 „ 


( By the 13 a is meant a 4 


RA of tournament ptactiſed among the ancient northerg 
lt nations. 
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was lovely as the firſt beam of the ſun ; and 
fow were they who could meet him in fight. 
My heroes yielded to Cormalo: and 
daughter loved the ſon of Lan. 


Argon and Ruro returned from the chace; 


rolled their ſilent eyes on Runa's heroes, be- 
cauſe they yielded to a ſtranger: three days 
they feaſted with Cormalo : on the fourth m 
Argon fought, — But who could fight wit 


Argon! — Lano's chief was overcome. His 


heart ſwelled with the grief of pride, and 
he reſolved, in ſecret , to A the death 


They went to che hills of Runa, and pur- 
ſued the dark- brown hiuds. The arrow of Cor- 
malo flew in ſecret; and my children fell. He 
came to the maid of his love; to Inis-thona's 
dark haired maid. —Tkey fied over the defar; 
and Annir remained alone.  — © 


Night came on, and day appeared; nor Ar- 
gons voice, nor Ruro's came. At le their 
much-loyed dog is feen; the fleet and bound- 
ing Runar. He came into the hall and howled; 
ang: ſcemed to look towards the place of their 
fall. Ve followed him: we found them here: 
nd laid them by this moſly ſtream, This 
3s the haunt of Annir, when the chace of the 
Kinds is over. I bend like the trunk of an aged 
ak above them; and my tears for ever ow. 


. 


the tears of their pride deſcended : — They 
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ar 8 ſaid the 1 Oger * 
rn | 
the ſons of ſtreamy Morven. To- day we go 
to. Lano's water, Ay ſends: torth the cloud 
of death. Cormalo will not long rejoice 2 
death is often at the point of our ſwords. 


They came over the, deſart like ſtormy 
Feed when the winds roll them over the 
heath : their edges are tinged with lightnin ng: 
and the echoing roves foreſce the ſtorm, T 
horn of Ofear' 4 was heard; and Lano 
Shook. in all its waves, The children of the 


lake conyened FO ty, net h 
r % 1 


- Oſcar fought , as She was vent Jy battle; 
Cormalo fell beneath his fo ord: and the ſons | 
of the diſmal Lano, fled to their ſecret. va- 
les —Ofcar brought the daughter of Inis. 
thona to Annir's echoing halls. The face, of 


ky was gee * ſoy 3 * 18 king 
ſword aon 


- 1 : 


How great was : the j ry of Codes when 
he beheld the diſtant ſail of his ſon ! 11 was 
like a cloud of light that riſes in the eaſt, 
when the traveller is ſad in a land unknown; ' 
and. diſmal Hin Nabe wet ghoſts, ni dir 
— nt a dA volt 
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ſpread, A thouſand. bards raiſed the name 
of Oſcar : and Morven anſwered to rhendiſe. 
The daughter of Toſcat vas there”, and her 
voice was like the harp; when the diſtant 
ſound comes, eine ag px on n. dre oft 
ruſtling breeze) of the e, d i ihhy 


O tay me, ye that fee the ig ” near 
Hime rock of” 25 bills: let the 1 Nie 


1 ound, let "64 ruſtlin ws oak be near. Green 
lace of my and let the ſound 

of I c Ba 'be heard. Daughter of 
bene, take the barp', and raiſe the lovely 
of Selma; that fleep may overtake thy 

fo in the midſt of joy; that the dreams of 


RT may rpr.s ſs the n an the 


Selma I behotd 4 towers , thy trees, 
and Shaded wall. 1 ſee the heroe "of Mor- 
ven; and hear the ſong of bards. Oſcar lifts 
the fword of Cotmalo ;* 4 a thouſand 
youths admire its ſtudded thongs. They look 

cape my; ſon; and admige the 

ks ak of his arm. They mark the joy of 
hes s eyes; they long for 8 an 1 


1 e cha "FR your 68 0 thi of 
ES ul is often brighren- 
xd ſong;; and I remember che com- 
panions. of a I a. But ſleep deſcends 


| S A POEM. 173 
with the ſound of the harp ; and pleaſant 
dreams begin to rife. Ye ſons of the chace, 
| ſtand far diſtant , nor diſturb my reſt. The 
| bard of other times converſes now with his 
fathers ,. the chiefs of the days of old. 
; Sons of the chace , ſtand far diſtant; diſturb 
; not the dreams of Ollian, | 
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Sake e e el i PAL 1 
in the ſecret cell] do I hear the He of 4 
1c: i: 4217 8 88 eee 221 beit 


(7) This poem is compleat; e appeat 

from tradition, chat it was: introduced, as an epi- 

ſode , into any of Offian's great works. It is ; 

called, in the original., Duan a: Chuldick, or the 3 

Culdee's poem, becaufe it was adteſſed ro one of ; h 

the firſt Chriſtian miſſionaries, who were: called, 

from their retired life „ Culdets „ ot ſequeſtered 

per ons. The ſtory bears. a near. roſerbldice to 

that which was the foundation of the Iliad. Fingal , 

on is return from Ireland, after he had expelled 

Swaran from that kingdom, made a feaſt ro all 

his heroes: he forgot to! invite Ma · ronnan and 

Aldo, two chiefs, who had not been along with ED 

him on his expedition. They reſented: his neglect; gd 

and went over to Erragon-king of Sora, a country _ bb 

of Scandinavia, the declared enemy of Fingal. The 9 

valour of Aldo ſoon: gained him a great reputation 4 

in Sora : and Lorma the beautiful wife of Erra- | "i 

gon: fell in love with him. He found _; - 4 

eſcape with her, and: to come to Fingal, Y 

xefided tben in Selma on the weſtern 3 | BL 

Erragon invaded Scotland, and was ſlain in battle ö | 
p 
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by Gaul the ſon of Morni, alter he had rejected terms 
of: Peace offered him by Fingal. Ws this war 1 
* oy 
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thy grove? or is it the voice of he ng 
The tarrent was lqud in my ear, hut! 
2 ack Ui doſt thou ;praife : 4 
of thy land; or the ſpirits (1) youu — wind ? 


.. But, lonely dweller of the rock ! look 


over chat hea are thou ſeeſt green tombs, 
with their rank, whiſtling N with cheir 
ſtones of moſſy heads: thou ſeeſt them , ſon - 
of the rock, but Offiar's'eyes have failed. 


” A iiivitnciiti-fitin} Smet roating down; 
7 ſends its waters round a green hill : four 
 ——— „in the midſt of withered gra(s, 

cir heads on the top: two trees, which 
the ſtorms haye bent, ſpread their whiſtling 
branches around.— This is thy dwelling , Er- 
rg (3)3 this thy narrow houſe: the 

_ ells has e nne 097 Goin end 
thy shield is become hall, — Er- 
ragon, king of ships! chief of diſtant Sora! 

how haſt thou fallen on our ee 0 Z R 
How is the mighty | owl. | 


Aldo felt, in a hate: dubai: 7 * * hands of 
bis rival Erragenz and the unforrunare Lorma after- 
wards died of grief. 


(x) The poet alludes to che religious s. of 
pug meer ; a 

2) Erragon — ebie gnifies che 
the- waves ; probably a poerical name given rage of 
Giles hn ed"; forthe woes ee GENE 
nit in tradirion. © © 


(3) The beauty of Iſrael . on thy high hace 
R 28M, ii, 1% 


A POEM 1 ww 
Son of the ſecret cell! doſt thou delight in 
fongs? Hear the battle of Lora; the ſound: of 
its ſteel is long ſince paſt. So thunder on tlie 
darkened hill roars; and is no more. The ſun 
returns with his dent beams : the glittering 
rocks, and EF heads of the WO 
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The bay of has received. our PROP my 
_ Ullin's rolling waves : our white 
looſe to the maſts: and the — 
ds roared behind the groves of Morven 
Ai horn of the king is ſounded, and the 
deer ſtart from their rocks. Our arrows flew 
in the woods; the feaſt ofthe hill was ſpread. 
Our joy was great am our rocks, bor the 2 
of the texrible Swaran- 2 


© Two heroes were forgot: at our al; 
the rage of their boſoms burned. They rolled 
their red eyes in ſecret -: the ſigh bad from 

their breaſts. They were ſeen to talk together 
and to throw their ſpears on earth. They were 
two dark clouds, in rake midſt of our — like 
pillars of miſt on the ſettled ſea: it glitters to 
the fun er een n wor 


© How are the 885 fallin i in the wit of 8 
battle 1 O Jonathan, thou waſt flain in rhine high 
places. 1 le . 2$ei- 2 | 


0) This was at Eiogal's return from his war againſt | 
Saran. | | 
H vj 
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+ Raiſe my white fails , ſaid Ma- ronnan, raiſe 
them to the winds'of the weſt; let us rush; O 
Aldo, through the foam of the northern wave. 
We are forgot at the feaſt but our arms have 
been ted in blood. Let us leave the hills of 
Fingal; and ſerve the king of Sora. His 
countenance is fierce, and the war darkens 
round his ſpear. Let us be renowned, O Aldo, 
In the battles of echoing Sora. 
They took their ſwords and shields of 
thongs; and rushed to Lumar's ſounding bay. 
They came to Sora's haughty king, the chief 
of bounding ſteeds.—-Erragon had returned 
from the chace : his ſpear was red in blood. He 
bent his dark face to the ground: and whiſtled 
as he went.—He took the ſtrangers. to his 
feaſts ; they fought and conquered in his 
wars. ” PER ; l 0 Aer 5 e 
Aldo returned with his fame towards Sora's 
— 2 rom her tower looked the 
e of Erragon, the humid, rolling eyes 

of Lorma.— Her dark- brown hair 10 60 wie 
wind of ocean : her white breaſt heaves, like 
ſnow on the heath; when the gentle winds 
ariſe , and ſlowly move it in the light. She ſaw 
oung Aldo, like the beam of Sora's ſetting 
En. Her ſoft. heart ſighed: tears filled her 
eyes; and her white arm ſupported her head. 


T Three days she fat withio the hall, and 


VET 


coveted grief with joy. On the fourtk he 
fled with the hero, along the rolling ſea. 
They came to Conas molly towers; to 
Fingal king of ſp ears. 


Aldo of the heart of pride! ſaid the riſing 
king of Morven, shall I defend thee from the 
wrath; of Sora's injured king? who: will now 
receive my people into their halls, or give the 
feaſt of ſtrangers , ſince Aldo, of the little foul; 
has carried away the fair of Sora? Go to chy 
hills, thou feeble hand, and hide thee in thy 


caves; mournful is the battle we muſt 6ght, 


with Sora's gloomy Kking.—Spirit of the 
noble Trenmor ! when will Fingal ceaſe to 
fight ?I was born in the midſt of battles (2), 
and my ſteps muſt move in blood to my 
tomb. But my band did not injure the weak, 
ſteel did not touch the feeble in arms. 
I behold thy tempeſts, O Morven, Which 
will overturn my halls; when my childrerr . 
are dead in battle, and none xemains to 
dwell in Selma. Then will the feeble come, 
but they will not know my tomb: my renown 
is in the ſong: and my actions shall be as a, 
dream to future times. 


His people gathered around Eragon 1 ns 


(1) Comhal the Father of Fingal was Nain in! 
battle againſt the tribe of ' Morni , the very day 
that Fingal was born; ſo that he may, with pro- 
priery's be ſaid to have been bora in the midſe of 

tes. 2 Hz 54 | 
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the ſtorms round the of ni —_— 
calls them from — — 


— = 
e shore of Cona, and ſent 
bis bard to the king, to demand the Se 
of thouſands; or the land of many 4 


Fingal far in his hall with the 
of his youth around him. The — — 
were at che chace, and far diſtant in the deſurt ! 
The gray haired chiefs talked of other times, 
and of the actions of their youth; when the 


edNarthmor „) came, the kin of 
ag ( 8 reamy 


This is no time, "Fe the chief, to har 
the ſongs. of other years: Erragon frowns on 
the coaſt, and ten thouſand fwordss 
Gloomy is the king among his chiefs; he 
7 * e noon, amid the mereors 


os „ aid Flagal, from g by dal, Wet 
hrer of my love ; come 805 thy hall, 
7 re 1 * of ſreamy Morven! Narth- 
eval „take the ſteeds (3J of the ſtrangers , 3 


1 00 + great ſlrength. Lota, noiſy. | 
Fe... Boſ-mbina ,. ſoft and tender hand. She way. 
the youngeſt of Fingal's children 
(3) Theſe were probably horſes d in the 
incurſions of the Caledonians into the Roman pro- 
vs , which feems to be intimated in the phraſe 
of the ſteeds of ſtrangers: 


3 A P OEM. ran 8 
a Bg% SE * i f * 35 : 2 * 8 


And attend the t of Fingal: let her bid 
the king of Sora to our feaſt, to:Selma's sghaded 
wall. — Offer him, O Boſmina, the peace of 
heroes, and the wealth of generous Aldo: 
our youths are far diſtant, and age is on our 


She came to the hoſt of Etragon, like a 
beam of light to a clond.—In her right hand 
Shone an arrow of gold; and in her left a 
ſparkling shell, the-fign of Morven's peace, 
—Erragon brightened in her preſence, as 

rock before the ſudden beams of the ſun ;, 
when they iſſue from a broken cloud, divided 
by the roaring Wind. EO WET 


Son of the diſtant Sora, begun the wildly 
blushing maid, come to the feaſt of Morven's 
king, to Selma's shaded walls. Take the peace 
of heroes, Owarriot, and let the dark (word 
reſt by thy ſide.— And if thou chuſeſt the 
wealth of Kings, hear the words of the gene- 

rous 'Aldo.—He gives to Erragon an hundred: 
ſteeds, che children of the rein; an hundred 
maids from diſtant lands; an hundred hawks 
with fluttering wing, that fly'acroſs the sky. 
An hundred girdles (1) shall alſo be thine , 


(.) Sanctiſied girdles, till very lately, were kept 
T 2 — Families in the n 4 z hey 
were bound about women in labour, and were 
ſuppoſed te. alleviate their pains, and to accele- 
rate the birth, They were impreſſed with ſeveral myſ- 
tical figures „ and the ceremony of binding. ihem 
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o bind high -boſomed women; the friends of 
the births of heroes; and the cure of the {ons 
of toi. —Ten chells ſtudded with gems shall 

shine in Sora's towers : the blue water 

trembles on their ſtars, and ſeems to be ſpark- 
in . laddened once the kings 
of the world (3) e midſt of their echoing 

halls. Theſe, N Shall be thine; ot thy 
| white-boſomed ſpouſe. —Le ma shall rofl het 
bright eyes in thy halts; chough Fingat loves 
| the generous Aldo 5 echo never 

Injured a here, though bis arm is ſtrong. 


Sofe voice of Cona! replied the king, tel 
him, that he ſpreads his feaſt in vain.—Ler 
Fingal pour his ſpoils. around me; and bend 
b e my power. Let him give me the 
ſwords of his fathers, and the Shields of 
other times; that my children HY Auger 
them in my halls, and ſay, u Th 4 
« arms of Fi ingal. 3 tf 15 


Never shall th behold wel in * belle; 
ſaid the riſing pride of the maid; they are-in 
the mighty A. of heroes who never yielded 
in war, —King of the echoing Sora! the ſtorm 


is gathering on our hills. Dolt thou not foreſee 


about the woman's waiſt |, was accompanied with 
words and geſtures which thewed 'rhe cuſtom to 
have come originally from the druids.” | ” 


- (1) The 4 488 emperors. Theſe hell were 
— RR ES ne 


1 


4 


1 1. o Pat 
= : Fon « * 2 z ; » 


_ the fall of ihy people, ſon of the diſtant 
; land? is! 2 . a | party e140 T 


She came to Selma's'filent hatls; che king 
beheld her down-caſt eyes, He roſe from his 


place „In his ſtrength, and Shook” his aged Ss 


locks. —He took the founding mail of Tren- 
mor; and the dark- brown shield of his fathers. 
Darkneſs filled Selma's hall, When he ſtretched 
his hand to his ſpear :—the ghoſts of thouſands 
vere near, and foreſawthe death oftlie people. 
Terrible joy roſe in the face of the aged 
beroes: they: rushed to meer the foe; their 
thoughts are on the actions of other yearꝭ: and 
on the fame of the tomb. 


© Now the dogs of the chace appeared at Tra- 
thal's tomb : Fingal knew Nr s peut he- 
roes followed them, and he ſtopt in the midſt 
of his courſe.— Oſcar appeared the firſt; 
then Morni's ſon, and Nemi's race: Fer- 
cuth [1] shewed his gloomy form: Detmid 
ſpread his dark hair on the wind. Oſſian 
came the laſt. O ſon of the rock [2], I hum- 
med the. ſong of other times: my ſpear ſup- 
ported my ſteps over the little — and 
my thoughts were of mighty men. Fingal 
{truck his boſſy shield; and gave the diſmal 
ſign of war; a thouſand ſwords, at once 
(i) Fear-cuth , the ſame. with Fergus, the man 


p 1 | 
17 


of the word," or a commander of an army. 
> g | } FA 3 94 * 1 
© (2) The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Culdee- 
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unsheathed, (1) gleam on the waving hearths 
Three — ſons of Ugo. the 
tuneful, mournful voice. Deep and dark 
with ſounding ſteps, we rush, a gloomy ridge , 
along: like the shower of a ſtotm when is 
Pours on the narrow vales 
The king of Morven fat on his hill: the 
ſun-beam (2) - battle flew on deper-N- 
companions of his youth are near, wi 
their waving locks of age.—Joy rofe in the 
hero's eyes When he beheld his fons in war; 
when he faw them amidſt the lightaing of 
ſwords , and mindful of the Jerks of Neis 
fathers.—Erragon came on, in his ſtrength ; 
like the roar of a winter ſtream : the battle 
falls in his courſe, and death is at his ſide. 
bo comes, ſaid Fingal , like the bound 
toe, like che hart of echoing Cona + 
His shield glitters on his ſide; and the clang 
of his armour is mournful.— He meets wi 
ragon in the firife ! — Behold the battle of 
thechiefs — it is lixe the 5 
in a gloomy ſtorm, — Burt falleſt thou, ſon 


11) He ſpake ;}and to confirm his words out-flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords , drawn from che thighs 
Of mighty Cherubim; the ſudden blaze 
Far tound illumin'd hell. Mixrox. 
(i) 1 have obſerved in a former note „ that the 
ſtandard ng was called the ſun- beam from 
its being id with ſtones and gold. 


1 
„ 


| 2 P'OEM „ 
t he kill; and is thy White — | 
with blood * ul e n "_ 
Pino more & 5 | int + 
"The king 8 tack the foe ao efkis heme | 
2 he was fad for che fall af Aldo: he 
his deathful eyes on the foe; but 3 
the of Sora. Who can relate the fight 


of the the es 1 FEY ſtranger fell. 


| ighty was be chat as - 
now: fo low K and much is he mourned in S- 
ra! The ſtranger vill come\towards his halb, 
and wonder why it is ſilent. The king | 
fallen, O ſtranger, and the joy of his hauſ 
is ceaſed.—L iſten to the found of his woods: 
perhaps his ghoſt is there; but he is far diſtant, 
a7 „beneath the ſword MPR 

e 91490993 Felt ot n Fit: 


Ager een e 
the 
plifted * 2 — ſpared the feeble — 
e laid Errag on in that tomb; and I raiſed 
che voice = grief: the clouds of night came 
rolling down, and the ghoſt of Er ap- 
to ſome. — His face was coody ot 
dark ; and an half - formed figh is in. his breaſt, 
Bleſt be thy ſoul, O king o Sora TO | 


was terrible in war! | 


: Lorma fat; in Adds hall hall, at Ks vigke * 


"6 95 9 
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a flaming oak: che nigbt came, but he did ot 
return à and. he ſoul of is ſad . Mhat 
detains thee, hunter o ona ? for thou didſt 
romiſe to return. Has the deer been diſtant 
s z and doi the datk winds ſigh ;rognd thee , 
on. the beach 7 Lam in the land: bf ſtrangers, 
where: 3s my friend, but Aldo? Come mn 


hy: echoing hills, Gay bed beloved 1 
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ler eyes are turned toward the gate, and 
be liſtens to the ruſtling blaſt. Shenhinks it 
i :Aldo's wead ; and joy tiſes im her face: 
—but ſorrow-remurns again y like a thin: cloud 
on the moon. Andethdũi wilt not return, my 
ore: Let me behold the face of the hill. The 
moon is in the caſt. Calm and bright is: the 
breaſt of the lake! When shall I behold his 
dogs iteturning . from the chace? When shall 
I: Bear his voice; loud and diſtant on the 
vind ? Come oy thy echoing hills, TP 
Ar Ono now wh any Tarts 
© His this gh typed oh nber ; [7 
the watry e moon, When it rushes 
from r tw d clouds, and tl che andhigkt kr 
sbower is on the field. "Sho! followed Je 
empty fotm over the heath, fot she knew 
hath ber hero fell.— I heard her a pproaching 
' cries on the wind, like the mk 5 voice 
of the breeze, ben i ſighs on DENSE 'of 
the cave. 


 » She came, ahe found her nn 


5 orn. 


Was 1 more: ſilent she rolled her ſad 


eyes ; che, was pale as a watry cloud. way 
riſes from i E ,\£fq Md 


Few were her days on Cona : she ſi 
into the tomb: Fingal commandeq; his bars; 
20 they ſung over the death of Lorma. The 

daughters (1) of Morven mourned her fox one 
day 1n the year , when the dark winds of au- 
tumn returned, Af: AGO 


bon of the dias land (2); th6v d elleſt 

is the field of fame: O let 47 4 ſong riſe , 
at times, in the praiſe of thoſe; chat fell : 
that cheir thin ghoſts may rejoice around thee; 
ang the ſoul of Lorma come on a moon- 
beam (1), when thoy lieft down to reſt, and 
the moon looks into thy cave. Then chalt 
thou fe: her lovely; but che tear is ſtill on 
her cheek. 


Ai) The daugheerr of Ifract wer” yearly 15 Ia 
menr the daughter of Jephchab . the Gileadite four 
days in a year. Jupexs xi. 40. 

(1) The poet addreſſes himſelf to the Culdee. 


(1) Be thou on a moon- beam, O Morna , near 
the window of my reſt 3 when my thoughts arc of 


peace; and the du of anita d . 


Fincar, B. 1. 
The end of che firſt Volume. 
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